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Alaska: Rt. Rev. Dr. Peter T. Rowe. 

Arizona: Rt. Rey. Julius W. Atwood. 

Asheville: Rt. Rev. Dr. Junius M. 
Horner. 

Eastern Oklahoma: Rt. Rev. Theodore 
P. Thurston. 

Eastern Oregon: Rt. Rev. Dr. Robert 


L. Paddock. 

Honolulu: Rt. Rev. Dr. Henry B. Res- 
tarick. 

Idaho: Rt. Rev. Dr. James B. Fun- 
sten. 


Kearney: Rt. Rev. George A. Beecher. 
Nevada: Rt. Rev. Dr. Henry Robin- 
son. 


_ New Mexico: The Presiding Bishop in 


Charge. 
North Dakota: Rt. Rev. Dr. Cameron 
Mann. 


North Texas: Rt. Rev. Edward A. 
Temple. 


MISSIONARY DISTRICTS AND THEIR BISHOPS 
I. AT HOME 


Oklahoma: Rt. Rev. Dr. Francis K. 
Brooke. 

Porto Rico: Rt. Rev. Dr. Albion W. 
Knight, Bishop-in-charge. 

Philippine Islands: Rt. Rev. Dr. 
Charles H. Brent. 

Salina: Rt. Rev. Dr. Sheldon M. Gris- 


wold. 

San Joaquin: Rt. Rev. Louis Childs 
Sanford. 

South Dakota: Rt. Rev. Dr. George 
Biller, Jr. 

Southern Florida: Rt. Rev. Dr. Wil- 
liam C. Gray. 


Spokane: Rt. Rev. Dr. Lemuel H. 
Wells. 

Utah: = Rt. Rey. Dr. Franklin” S. 
Spalding. 
Western Colorado: Rt. Rev. Dr. Ben- 

jamin. Brewster. 
Wyoming: Rt. Rey. Dr. Nathaniel S. 
Thomas. 


Though not, a missionary district the Panama Canal Zone has been placed under the care of the 
Bishop of Cuba. 


II. ABROAD 


Brazil: Rt. Rev. Dr. Lucien L. Kin- 
solving. 

Cape Palmas: Rt. Rev. Dr. Samuel D. 
Ferguson. 


Cuba: Rt. Rev. Dr. Albion W. Knight. 


Hankow: Rt. Rey. Dr. Logan H. 
Roots. 


III 


Kyoto: Rt. Rev. Dr. H. St. George 
Tucker. 

Mexico: Rt. Rev. Dr. Henry D. Aves. 

Shanghai: Rt. Rev. Dr. Frederick R. 
Graves. 

Tokyo: Rt. Rev. Dr. John McKim. 

Wahu Rt sRey. “Dry DD)  frunibsal) 
Huntington. 


Haitien Church: Rt. Rev. Dr. Albion W. Knight, Bishop-in-charge. 


IMPGRTANT NOTES 
SUBSCRIBERS TO THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS 


N order to give our subscribers efficient service it is requested that subscriptions 
be renewed as promptly as possible after expiration notices are received. 
ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. Subscriptions 
will be discontinued unless renewed. Upon the wrapper with each address is a 
note of the time when the subscription expires. Changes are made on the fifteenth 
of each month. For subscriptions received later changes appear the following month. 
RO PHE-CLERGY 
HE Clergy are requested to notify “The Mailing Department, 281 Fourth 
Avenue, New York,” of changes in their post-office addresses in order that 
the Board’s publications may be correctly mailed to them. 
CONCERNING WILLS 
T is earnestly requested that inquiries be made concerning Wills admitted to 
probate whether they contain bequests to this Society, and that information of 
all such bequests be communicated to the Treasurer without delay. In making 


bequests for missions it is most important to give the exact title of the Society, thus: 
I give, devise, and bequeath to The Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America, for the use of the 
SOGGY an miles tates: If it is desired that the bequest should be applied to some par- 
ticular department of the work, there should be substituted for the words, “For the 
Use of the Society,” the words “For Domestic Missions,” or “For Foreign Mis- 
sions,” or “For Work Among the Indians,” or “For Work Among Colored People,” 
or “For Work in Africa,” or “For Work in China,” etc. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM 


HE illustration on the cover of this 
issue has a peculiar interest. It 
shows the “Church Wagon,” which sum- 
mer by summer has 
The Traveling toured the sparsely- 
Church settled portions of 
Wyoming, carrying 
the Church and her services to the scat- 
tered dwellers. One or more clergy 
have formed the crew of this “prairie 
schooner.” Sometimes a rector from 
the East volunteers for service and 
passes a vacation which is at once a 
physical joy and a missionary inspira- 
tion. The present rector of a large New 
York parish had this experience three 
years ago, and believes that it gave him 
a juster understanding than he ever be- 
fore had of the problem of domestic 
missions. 


The physical difficulties of the domes- 
tic field are not often appreciated by 
those who live in closely-settled parts of 
the country. In section after  sec- 
tion there is no one center large 
enough to justify the permanent resi- 
dence of a priest. If work is done it 
must be by a man of wandering foot. 
And here at once the problem of trans- 
portation must be faced. Are we per- 
haps approaching the time when the 
Church will make better use of some of 
the modern inventions, and when the 
automobile and the motorcycle will be 


counted, not as luxuries, but as helpful 
adjuncts and practical necessities in 
administering our mission work? Some 
of our far-seeing leaders believe this. 


Closely akin to the 

The Temporary preceding is the 

Church question of provid- 
ing a place for serv- 
ice in a new western town. In the 
beginning—as the Church is frequently 
the last to enter—we must often accept 
the hospitality of the Methodist, Presby- 
terian, or some other house of worship. 
A handful of Church people gather; 
others are interested. A church home 
is essential if a church family is to be 
developed, for one cannot set up house- 
keeping in a stranger’s parlor, however 
cordial the hospitality shown by the host. 
Yet there is not strength enough in the 
little town to justify a permanent build- 
ing at the inevitable expense. It must 
either be a gift from outsiders or a large 
debt must be incurred. 

Nor is this the only feature which . 
gives pause. It must not be spoken aloud 
in the hearing of the townsfolk, but the 
missionary bishop cannot help question- 
ing the future of the town. Has it the 
glowing prospects which its inhabitants 
claim for it? Will it be a useful center 
for the Church’s future development? 
If so, a generous expenditure, or even a 
considerable indebtedness may be justi- 
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fied. But suppose the expected railway 
does not come, or the industrial develop- 
ment is delayed? The result may be 
that the Church has a considerable in- 
vestment in a stagnant hamlet, where a 
permanent building must remain unoc- 
cupied, or is opened only for an occa- 
sional service. 


An attempt is being made to solve this 
problem by the use of another type of 
traveling church—the portable building, 
sufficiently substantial for every immedi- 
ate need and durable for years if neces- 
sary; but so constructed that it may with 
small difficulty be removed to a new 
site, either in the same or another 
town. 


Wyoming has its Church wagon, 
North Texas is trying out the motorcycle 
and the Church tent, as described in a 
former issue of this magazine, and now 
Eastern Oklahoma contemplates the use 
of portable church buildings. The out- 
come will be awaited with interest. 


HEN the great wind of last Easter 
evening tore through the city of 
Omaha and the floods of the following 


: week carried death 
Larger Offerings and destruction 


from Mid-West- through a large 
ern Dioceses part of the Ohio 
Valley, many peo- 


ple said these stricken dioceses and con- 
gregations must be counted out in esti- 
mating the probable missionary income 
for the year. That seemed plausible 
enough, but those people did not un- 
derstand the best spirit of the Church- 
men of the Middle West. The record 
of the Board’s treasury shows that all 
but one of these dioceses have given 
more for the fiscal year 1912-13 than 
for the year preceding. And the de- 
crease in that one diocese is less than 
$30. It is a fine accomplishment. It 
is worthy of the spirit of the pioneers, 
who in the face of almost incredible dif- 
ficulties and of still more incredible indif- 
ference, if not opposition on the 
Atlantic seaboard, laid the foundations 
for the Church in the West. 
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These larger gifts 
What the Church 1,2 been made in 


Has Done for the spite of the fact that 
Storm-Swept 


‘ many congregations 
Dioceses 


are seriously impov- 
erished, and must for years struggle to 
regain their former standing and equip- 
ment. The Board of Missions is grate- 
ful for the gifts made through it, 
through The Churchman Fund, The 
Living Church Fund and direct to bish- 
ops and clergy to relieve these pressing 
needs. 

In all about $20,000 has _ passed 
through the treasury of the Board. But 
this is less than one-third of the amount 
needed to repair damages, replace de- 
stroyed churches and help for the time 
being in the support of clergy of impov- 
erished parishes. Surely people who 
have co-operated so splendidly in the 
common enterprise of the Church, de- 
serve further help in the special difficul- 
ties now confronting them. 


AST summer the Church in Alaska 
celebrated the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the Rev. John W. Chapman’s 
entrance upon his 
Robert Macdonald missionary work 
Archdeacon of in that jurisdiction, 
the Yukon with a gathering 
and a presentation, 
which were described in our columns. 
The same year marked the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the beginning of missionary 
labor in what is now the interior of 
Alaska, although at that time Alaska 
had not been acquired by the United 
States, and was known as Russian 
America. The man under whom that 
beginning was made died at his home 
in Winnipeg on the 27th of August, in 
the eighty-fourth year of his age. Those 
who are familiar with the life and 
labors of Robert Macdonald, D.D., 
sometime Archdeacon of the Yukon, 
make unhesitating claim of a place for 
him among the very greatest mission- 
aries of the Church of God. He is 
ranked by them with Livingstone and 
Hannington, with Patterson and Moffat 
and Schwartz. 
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In 1852, when Rob- 

Traveler and ert Macdonald 

Translator reached the Yukon 
by way of the Mac- 
kenzie and Porcupine Rivers, the Hud- 
son Bay Company’s servants at Fort 
Yukon were the only white men in the 
country, save a handful of Russians at 
Nulato, five hundred miles away. He 
set about the evangelization of the na- 
tives, living perforce as the natives 
lived, traveling as they traveled. Dried 
fish and dried meat constituted his sole 
subsistence, a birch-bark canoe his sole 
summer vehicle. In this fragile and un- 
stable conveyance he made journeys of 
many hundreds of miles, supplemented 
by sled journeys in the winter; he pen- 
etrated even to portions of the territory 
that are still considered remote, and 
brought the first tidings of our Lord 
Jesus Christ to many of the tribes of 
the interior. 

In the course of his journeyings, both 
on the Yukon and the Mackenzie Riv- 
ers, he found time for the stupendous 
task of translating the whole Bible, the 
Book of Common Prayer and a number 
of other religious books into the native 
tongue, first reducing it to writing and 
extracting its grammar. He gave the 
people who speak the Takuhd tongue a 
written language, and he dignified that 
language with the great literature of 
the Scriptures and of worship. 


The English Church 


The Debt of Missionary Society 
the American continued its labors 
Church amongst the natives 


of Alaska, until— 
late indeed in the day—thirty years after 
the purchase of the country by the 
United States, the American Church 
sent a bishop into the country and as- 
sumed its duties therein. Bishop Rowe 
and Archdeacon Stuck, and all those 
who have labored amongst the natives of 
the Upper Yukon, have borne repeated 
and emphatic testimony to the influence 
which Archdeacon Macdonald and his 
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fellow-workers exerted throughout that 
region. We have but watered where 
these great, but almost unrecognized 
pioneers, planted. 


In almost all the “summaries of his- 
tory” which have been written of Alaska 
—in the government publication and in 
Major-General Greely’s Handbook, much 
has been said of the early missions of 
the Greek Church along the coast. The 
archives of Russia have been searched 
for the stories of priest and archiman- 
drite who braved the rigors of the coun- 
try and the perils of the voyage to reach 
it. But the name of the great man who 
died last August, full of years and labors, 
is almost unknown outside the Canadian 
Church. Yet he was, perhaps, the great- 
est of all Alaskan missionaries. None 
other has approached the extent of his 
translations—still in daily use amongst 
the people for whom he made them. 
None save Bishop Rowe has exceeded 
the range of his travel; none the apos- 
tolic fervor and sublime self-denial of 
his spirit. Even in his retirement of 
superannuation at Winnipeg his labors 
did not cease; only last year he pub- 
lished his Grammar and Lexicon of the 
Takuhd Language. 

He was buried by the Archbishop ot 
Rupert’s Land in the beautiful church- 
yard of the Cathedral at Winnipeg, on 
the 30th of August, in the presence of 
all the clergy of the Provincial Synod 
there assembled. The American Church 
lays this belated tribute upon his grave. 


N an editorial summary, a year ago, 
of an article in the International 
Review of Missions upon the work of 
the Church of Eng- 
land in West 
Africa, we referred 
to a resolution 
adopted by a conference of Church of 
England bishops—two of them being 
Africans—with regard to the early for- 
mation of a Province of West Africa. 
We expressed the opinion that in view 
of the history of the Anglican Com- 
munion in West Africa such a pro- 
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posal was wise and statesmanlike. We 
pointed out that the proposition to cre- 
_ ate such a province immediately raised 
a question with regard to the relation to 
the plan of the American mission in Li- 
beria. Liberia, as those who carry the 
missionary map of Africa in their 
mind’s eye will remember, is wedged in 
between a number of Church of England 
dioceses. We remarked that some might 
think the plan could be more speedily 
realized if ecclesiastical jurisdiction in 
‘Liberia was exercised by the Church of 
England. That such a transfer to the 
‘Church of England should be made had 
been suggested from various quarters 
some time previously. We pointed out 
reasons why it would be difficult for the 
American Church to assent to such a 
transfer, but said that if a cession of 
jurisdiction would further the develop- 
ment of the Church in West Africa, even 
the closest ties should be severed. 
The members of the convocation of 
the Missionary District of Cape Palmas 
have, we regret to learn, been seriously 
disturbed by our summary and comment. 
A committee, appointed to prepare a 
memorial to the Board of Missions and 


the General Convention upon the sub- 


ject, has issued a pamphlet giving three 
main reasons why it calls “the proposed 
transfer’—although THE SPIRIT OF 
Missions made no such _ proposition— 
would be undesirable. 

The memorialists feel that the trans- 
fer of ecclesiastical jurisdiction would 
be opposed to the ideal influencing the 
founders of the African mission, and 
“out .of consonance with their spirit, 
purpose and intention.” In the second 
place it is feared that any connection 
with the Church of England would, be- 
cause of its national character, be disad- 
vantageous to the political future of Li- 
beria. . But, the memorial continues, 
even if ecclesiastical connection with 
the Church of England did not produce 
undesirable political consequences, it 
would tend to render the Church unpop- 
ular. To call the mission the “Church 
of England in Liberia” would be to give 
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it a name—“most obnoxious to our peo- 
ple generally. To them it would seem 
that we were bringing England in Li- 
beria.” Such, in brief, is the argument 
of the memorial. But, as we pointed out 
in our September issue, there is no indi- 
cation that the Church of England cares 


_ to entertain a proposal to accept eccle- 


siastical jurisdiction in Liberia, even if 
it should be made by the American 
Church. 


HE Rey. H. Percy Silver, who for 
three and a half years has done 
most effective work as secretary of the 
Seventh Missionary 
Department, has 
been appointed to 
the chaplaincy at 
West Point and has 
accepted the position. His resignation as 
Department Secretary was presented to 
the Board of Missions to take effect on 
October Ist. While universal regret will 
be felt in the Seventh Department, and 
by all who are interested in missionary 
work, the Church will nevertheless be 
glad that so influential and important a 
position as the chaplaincy at West Point 
should be thus worthily filled. 


Secretary Sil- 
ver Resigns 


E are glad to call the attention to 
the plan which is being put in 
operation in this issue, whereby an arti- 
cle appears wrich 
may be made the 
basis of mission 
study work in the 
the middle and senior classes of Sunday 
Schools, in auxiliaries, mission study 
classes, etc. The Rev. W. E. Gardner 
has arranged a suggestive outline of the 
sort so successfully used two years ago. 
The series on “Christian Lives in China” 
will thus-not only have distinct literary 
value as magazine articles, but will, we 
hope, become particularly useful in the 
field of mission study. They will present 
a type of information nowhere else avail- 
able in just this form, and will be written 
by leading missionaries and _ others 
familiar with the field in China. 


Missionary 
Lessons 


alee 5, 
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OR the first time since 1909 the 
Board of Missions is able to report 

that it has closed the fiscal year with- 
out adding to the 

Last Year’s accumulated deficit. 
Income Pays Thousands have 
Appropriations been praying and 
working for this 

result. God has honored their prayers 
and labors. The income has exceeded 
the expenditure by a very narrow mar- 
gin, it is true, but when the accounts for 
the last fiscal year come in from the 


distant missions the excess is likely to 
be slightly larger than at present. There 
are always some “lapsed balances’ —that 
is, items which for one reason or an- 
other have not been used for the pur- 
poses for which they were appropriated 
and which are, therefore, covered back 
into the treasury. The margin may be 
small, but it is a balance on the right 
side. That is the great and cheering 
fact. 

The following table shows in detail 
the sources and amount of the income 
available to meet the appropriations. 


Offerings from congregations............. $645,635.41 
Offerings from individuals............... 85,296.20 
Offerings from Sunday-schools,.......... 175,734.71 
Offerings from Woman’s Auxiliary...... 92,477,33 
Offerings from Junior Auxiliary.......... 19,943.40 


Minimum asked for from the foregoing sources...... 


—-— — $1,019,087.05 
$1,313,670.00 


Failure of income to meet the minimum asked for.. 


Available from Woman’s Auxiliary United Offering 


to meet the expenditures of the last fiscal year.... 85,454.09 
peliterest omiinvested Sutidsi nit. octave cam scene rugs 82,800.71 
MASCEl ane oust SECIS. Cette cyel sta halos suetata ted inl Se, he 6,161.49 
Income from legacies at the discretion of the Board 
available to meet the expenditures of the year.... 140,213.01 


294,582.95 


$1,333,716.35 


Comparing these items with the corresponding items for the preceding year 
we find increases and decreases as follows: 


Oflecines trom panis hese ciceernstvate ints igrelsreesesereuntalios’ 
Offerings: fromiindividGals: he ci. ats celeele eo) aleinre « olere 
Offerings from /Sunday-schools ec. se sie. cis « wees. « 
Offerings from Woman’s Auxiliary and Junior Auxiliary................ 


Available from Woman’s Auxiliary United Offering to meet the ex- 


penditures of the last fiscal year............. 
Interest on invested funds... . 00.22... essineee 
MITSCelaneouseitemis ie te ote, le cieten aa syerenene cunttenets 


Increase Decrease 

RYRabaNe eared wigheRalete ve seta alerts, Fo dvwalere $1,250.19 
ie: iawhavs nica GA ees cove Reavy Ceara $6,310.34 ete aaah 
Ben at acecucapicins: \ACI A a 8,484.35 eS Ee 
Dates alate 5,402.02 

Risbel er aya Gata acres lel atpatievats tale 2,237.26 su bte ietays 
ee SEN a 5 ce ee Bhibn aes 840.22 
Disha Gone e ee ocean sre Re Pere 1,405.65 eee 


$18,437.60 $7,492.43 


The net increase in income to meet the appropriations was therefore $10,945.17. 


Gratifying as it is 

Some Less to know that the ex- 
Welcome Facts isting deficit has 
been reduced rather 

than increased, a study of this table re- 
veals two or three unwelcome facts. 
There hag been a decrease in the offer- 
ings from congregations. The amount is 
only $1,250, but is on the wrong side. It 
is all the more disconcerting because the 
number of contributing congregations 
for 1912-13 was 5,866 as compared with 
5,719 for the preceding year. We are 
writing before it has been possible for 
the treasury to complete the annual 


tables of gifts. Doubtless they will re- 
veal the fact that a good many congre- 
gations, large and small, failed to sus- 
tain their previous standard. In the 
meantime it is comparatively easy to ac- 
count for the decrease of $1,250 in the 
whole country by the single fact that the 
offerings from the diocese of New. York 
fell off $11,000. If the congregations of 
that one diocese had given for the last 
year as they gave for the year IgII-12, 
the total offerings from congregations 
throughout the Church would have 
shown an increase of nearly $10,000 in- 
stead of the present small decrease. 
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Then there is the 
The Decrease in falling off of $5,400 
Woman’s Aux- in the _ offerings 
iliary Offerings Ctedited to the 
oman’s Auxiliary. 
It is not characteristic of the Auxiliary 
to slip backward. Possibly the valiant 
effort of the branches to make an un- 
precedented united offering has inter- 
fered with the steady yearly giving for 
the appropriations. It may be that 
money really given by the Auxiliary has, 
through inadvertence, been forwarded 
to the Board as coming from the con- 
gregation as a whole, and has been 
credited to it rather than to the Auxili- 
ary. Whatever the case may be, we 
feel certain that this slight backward 
movement will be checked. 
The smaller income 


from invested funds 
The Reduced does not mean that 


Interest Income come of those funds 

have mysteriously 
disappeared. The Board has never in 
its history lost a dollar of trust funds. 
Nor have interest rates fallen appreci- 
ably. The reduced interest income sim- 
ply means that because of delayed re- 
mittances from the congregations the 
Board was obliged to use a _ larger 
amount of its Reserve Deposits. They 
were withdrawn temporarily from the 
class of interest bearing funds and used 
to meet payments as they came due. 
The Board might have sent word to 
bishops and missionaries at the front: 
“We know your quarterly salaries are 
due, but the offerings from the Church 
are insufficient. Therefore we can send 
you only a fraction of what is due you.” 
It is easy to imagine the dismay that 
such a message would cause among 
those who at best live upon modest in- 
comes. Is the Board wrong when it 
declines to let the missionary suffer? 


But on the other 
Hotere pavids ie Saet ; 
ual Gifts : ee 


increase of $6,300 
in individual gifts. 
This speaks of personal devotion and 
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justifies the Board’s conviction that 
there are many people who can give 
more than their due share of the amount 
apportioned to the parish, and that there 
are some at least, who after having 
given a suitable amount as members of 
the congregation, desire to make an ad- 
ditional personal gift direct to the 
Church’s treasury. We hope to see the 
time when offerings from individuals 
will at least equal the offerings of the 
congregations. 

And then there is 


The Undaunted the fine gain of 


$8,500 in the gifts 
Sunday Schools of the Sunday 


schools. Year after 
year, with remarkable steadiness, the 
young people do their part. If it had 
not been for the love and enthusiasm 
that found expression in the giving of 
nearly $176,000 the Church’s Mission 
would have been terribly retarded. 


One further fact 

How the must be frankly 
Legacies Saved faced. It was the 
the Day legacy income that 
saved the Church 


from further deficit. The total from 
this source given at the discretion of 
the Board was $140,213.01. This is 
$50,000 more than for the preceding 
year and about $40,000 more than the 
average legacy income. Had it not been 
for that increase there would have been 
an added deficit of fully $50,000. For 
years the Board has been stressing the 
principle that the appropriations for the 
year ought to be provided for by the 
gifts of the living, so that legacies may 
be used for enlarging and improving the 
missionary equipment at home and 
abroad. The Board was eager this year 
to use at least one-fifth of the legacy 
income to purchase property in the do- 
mestic field. In the face of existing 
conditions it felt that it must apply all 
the legacies at its discretion to the 
appropriations. Once again we ask all 
to aid in realizing the policy: “The liv- 
ing work supported by the gifts of living 
people.” 


=A 


NC 
‘ 
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A study of the dio- 


De eo tal cesan and depart- 
83 enta, mental returns 
S UTES. shows that there 


has been much variation from the fig- 
ures of I91I-12, The departmental to- 
tals show small increases in all depart- 
ments save Nos. II and IV. 

In Department I, Massachusetts has 
well sustained its previous record: for 
willingness to advance, by a fine gain of 
$4,000. Unfortunately this is offset by 
Connecticut’s decrease of exactly the 
same amount. Maine and Western 
Massachusetts increased their gifts, 
while New Hampshire and Rhode Island 


fell slightly behind. As a result there 


is a net gain in the department of $1,200. 

In Department II, Newark leads the 
advance with a gain of $4,000, with 
Long Island and New Jersey close be- 
hind with increases of $3,000 each. 
Western New York, too, is in the ad- 
vance column with a gain of $800. The 
gains of these four dioceses just about 
counterbalance New York’s overwhelm- 
ing loss of $11,000, so the department as 
a whole shows a decrease of $3,000, of 
which Albany contributed $2,000 and 
Central New York, $1,000. 

The loss in Department II is exactly 
offset by the gain of $3,000 in Depart- 
ment III. The notable increases were 
supplied by Pittsburgh, $2,000; Southern 
Virginia, $1,000, and Washington, 
$1,000. Smaller gains in other dioceses 
made up another $1,000, so that in spite 
of Virginia’s decrease of $2,000, the de- 
partment as a whole advanced slightly 
on last year’s figures. 

The total gifts from Department IV 
are almost identical with those for the 
preceding year, with Alabama giving 
$1,000 less and Atlanta $1,800 less than 
formerly. Kentucky’s gain of $1,000, 
supplemented by smaller increases in 
other dioceses, saved the day. 

Department V_ increased $1,400 
through the larger offerings from In- 
dianapolis, Michigan and Southern 
Ohio, supplemented by smaller gains in 
other dioceses. Unfortunately Chicago 


decreased $2,000 and Milwaukee nearly 
$1,000. 

Department VI shows a total of $500 
in the increase column, though the gain 
in South Dakota alone was $1,000. A 
number of small decreases cut that 
promising advance in two. 

Department VII, with an increase of 
$2,900, made a larger proportionate gain 
than any other department. Texas in- 
creased nearly $1,900, Kansas City a 
round $1,000, and Missouri, $500. 

From the Pacific Coast, Department 
VIII sends a message of progress. The 
total gain is just over $2,000, the most 
notable instances being Oregon’s $1,000, 
Alaska’s $800 and California’s $700. 

The foreign missionary districts, not 
to be outdone, have increased their gifts 
$500, or nearly 10 per cent. as compared 
with the preceding year. 


The congregations 

Completed completing the ap- 
Apportionments. portionments for 
the last fiscal year 

total 2,746, a fine gain of 340 as com- 
pared with the preceding year. The 
number of dioceses and missionary dis- 
tricts completing the apportionment is 
approximately the same as for IQII-12. 
The departmental record is as follows: 

In Department I: Maine, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island and Western Massa- 
chusetts. 

In Department II: None. 

In Department III: Pennsylvania, 
Virginia and West Virginia. 

In Department IV: East Carolina, 
Florida, Kentucky, North Carolina and 
South Carolina. 

In Department V: None. 

In Department VI: Montana, North 
Dakota, South Dakota and Western Col- 
orado. 

In Department VII: Texas, West 
Texas, Eastern Oklahoma, New Mex- 
ico, North Texas and Salina. 

In Department VIII: Alaska, Arizona, 
Idaho, Nevada, San Joaquin and Utah. 

In the Foreign Field: Africa, Cuba, 
Hankow, Kyoto and Shanghai, 
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INTO THE DEEP 


“Launch out, O fishers, from the shore, 
Nor by the pebbles marge begin; 
Let daring faith adventure more, _ 
And thus the sure abundance win; 
Great shoals are not where shallows 
sleep, 


Let down your nets into the deep!” 


“The nets are old and patched and 
brown, 
Much torn and battered by the sea; 
Forsaken, when for mending strown, 
The day Love beckoned, ‘Follow 
Mel 
Behold them, Lord, a worthless heap,” 
“Let down your nets into the deep!” 


“All night and nothing? Even so! 
Forlorn, dismayed, unsatisfied, 
Launch out, to certain triumph go; 
God’s ocean treasures, vast and wide, 
Such magnitudes of mercy keep— 
Let down your nets into the deep!” 


—From “Songs of the Kingdom” by 
Mary Rowles Jarvis. 


q 
THANKSGIVINGS 


66 \ X JE thank Thee’— 

For the record of the past 
year in enlarged gifts for the extension 
of the Kingdom. (Page 659.) 

For the noble life and heroic service 
of Robert Macdonald, Archdeacon of 
the Yukon. (Page 656.) 

For loving service rendered to chil- 
dren in thy Name. (Pages 686, 7or.) 

For the opportunity offered to the 
Church in the meeting of her General 
Convention to show forth thy praise 
and set forward thy Kingdom. 

For the steady and consistent ad- 
vance made by the children of the 
Church in their gifts for her exten- 
sion. (Page 660.) 

For the loving devotion shown in 
the lives of simple folk who have 
found thee. (Pages 674, 606.) 

We thank thee for opportunity and 
endowment; we pray thee for loyalty 
and love. 
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INTERCESSIONS 


66 \ X JE Thee’— 
pray ee 
To give to the General Con- 


vention of thy Church vision and 
steadfastness, zeal and consecration. 

To guide with thy Spirit the choice 
of new leaders for the missions of thy 
Church. : 

To bless and strengthen our work 
among the mountains, that we may 
teach thy children to lift up their eyes 
unto the hills from whence cometh 
their help. (Page 663.) 

To increase the gifts of Christians 
for the needed equipment of thy 
Church in Japan. (Page 667.) 

To awaken thy Church to a better 
discharge of her duty toward the stu- 
dent life of the nation. (Page 689.) 

To bless all educational efforts which 
endeavor to make known the great- 
ness of the Mission upon which the 
Christ has sent his Church. 


q 
PRAYERS 


For General Convention 


RR EVEAL thy will, O Lord, to thy 

servants, the bishops, presbyters 
and laymen of thy Church in General 
Convention assembled; and so direct 
all their words and works that in them 
thy holy Name may be.glorified and 
the bounds of thy kingdom enlarged; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


q 


For the Quickening of Christian 
Zeal 


LORD, our Saviour, who hast 

said that to whom much is given 
of him shall much be required; Grant 
that we, whose lot is cast in so goodly 
a heritage, may strive together the 
more abundantly, by prayer, by alms- 
giving, and by every other appointed 
means, to extend to others what we so 
richly enjoy; and, as we have entered 
into the labours of other men, so to 
labour that in their turn other men 
may enter into ours; to the fulfilling 
of thy holy will and to our own sal- 
vation, through Christ our Lord. 
Amen, 
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“Valle Crucis is a beautiful and restful spot.” 


IN THE VALE OF THE CROSS 


N the Vale of the Cross, among the 
Southern Appalachian mountains, 
three thousand feet above the sea, 
is located an Industrial School for 

the highlanders of that region. Because 
of its beauty and suitableness Valle 
Crucis was selected by Bishop Ives more 
than half a century ago as an educa- 
tional center, in spite of the fact that 
it was then a journey of nine or ten 
days to the nearest railway station. 

The valley is still fourteen miles from 
a railway, but the people have drifted 
thither and multiplied until it is today 
one of the most densely populated rural 
sections of the South. The four coun- 
ties within comparatively easy reach of 
the school have a population of more 
than fifty thousand people, but not a 
single town of one thousand inhabi- 
tants. 

The taxable values of these counties 
are not sufficient to support adequate 
schools, and these people need’ and de- 


serve help for the education of their 
children. This is true of more than 
150,000 children in the Appalachian 
mountain region of North Carolina. Of 
these over one-third are absolutely 
without school facilities. In these moun- 
tains of North Carolina more than 50,- 
ooo children of free-born American citi- 
zens have been without school buildings 
for a generation. 

“Valle Crucis Industrial School” is a 
part of the Church’s answer to this ap- 
peal of neglected childhood. Here, in 
the midst of farm land and timber tract 
500 acres in extent, stand Auxiliary 
and Auchmuty Halls, together with sev- 
eral smaller structures. 

This Vale of the Cross is a beautiful 
and restful spot. The slope reaching 
down to the valley is crossed and re- 
crossed by rows of apple trees—sixty- 
five acres of them—while beyond, 
through the lowlands, Dutch Creek 
winds its graceful course, and round 
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AUCHMUTY AND AUXILIARY HALLS 


about the valley are the great shoulders 
of the hills and the curves of the wooded 
mountains. 

The school cares for more than one 
hundred mountain girls ranging from 
seven to seventeen years of age, half 
of whom have their home here; and it 
is indeed a home such as none of them 
have ever known. They come from 
their mountain cabins totally ignorant of 
the practices of domestic economy and 
with almost no intellectual training. 
Even the older ones must begin at the 
very beginning. But they bring with 
them some valuable traits: a desire to 
learn, a willingness to do any kind of 
service, and appreciation of kindnesses 
shown them; responsive natures and 
kindly hearts. 

In the school they find an intellectual 
opportunity, and also a daily training in 
cleanliness, order and system which 
should enable them to rise above the 
crude conditions and dull drudgery in 
which their parents have lived. To 
this end a monthly schedule is carefully 
planned by which the girls themselves 
do in a large measure the household 
work of the school. From kitchen and 
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pantry to dining room and dormitory 
they pass in their round of duties. And 
the laundry—the necessary laundry with 
its hitherto unknown insistence upon 
personal cleanliness, is to all of them a 
familiar place. Four hours daily, ex- 
cept on Sunday and Monday, are spent 
in the class rooms and one hour in the 
study hall. They are also taught sew- 
ing, mending and basketry, and there is 
a regular course in domestic science. 
This leaves ample opportunity for house- 
hold duties and healthful recreation. 
Outside of the buildings, on the school 
farm, the girls lend some aid, particu- 
larly in the season when the beautiful 
apples, which help pay so considerable a 
portion of the school’s running expenses, 
are gathered and shipped. One thou- 
sand bushels of culls remained last year 
after all this work was done, and apples 
in every shape have a healthful and 
prominent place in the school’s menu. 
This simple and home-like life is per- 
meated by the spiritual influence of the 
Church. Each day begins and ends with 
its simple service in the Prayer Room, 
and lips which have heretofore been 
strangers to Christian praise raise the 
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In the Vale 


sweet hymns of the Church and join in 
her stately prayers. Baptism and Con- 
firmation become, of course, a natural 
thing; and in the Junior Auxiliary and 
the Altar Guild there is training in 
Christian service. The study of the 
Bible is an important part of the educa- 
tional course. 

But Valle Crucis is not merely a 
schoo! for mountain girls, it is also an 
interesting example of industrial activ- 
ity among a people who greatly need 
such object lessons. The farm employs 
a goodly number of boys and men. The 


milk and butter of the dairy are 
of the best. The work in the 
orchard is systematically done, 
and all the activities are con- 
ducted on modern lines. 

An example of this is found 
in the fact that an auto-truck 
was last year brought to Valle 
Crucis by the manufacturers in order to 
demonstrate that it could be run over 
the rough roads. It was used in haul- 
ing apples fourteen miles to the railway 
and bringing back coal for the school. 
This resulted in demonstrating, beyond 
the shadow of a doubt, that more work 
could be done at less expense than that 
accomplished by teams and wagons. 
This year by having the truck at the 
very beginning of the apple harvest a 
great saving will be made in time and 
money. 

There was, until last fall, a wagen 
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factory where fine work was turned out; 
not only substantial and well-made 
wagons, but much repair work in steel 
and iron was done there for the coun- 
tryside, as well as the shoeing of horses 
and mules. Every stick of timber, in 
the two buildings was prepared in the 
factory. Many of the chairs and tables, 
the pews, altar and other furnishings of 
the Prayer Room were made there. 
But just at the beginning of the apple 
harvest last fall there came a crushing 
blow. In less than thirty minutes the 
precious factory, together with its con- 
tents, was destroyed. Two 
wagons and a little ma- 
chinery were the only ar- 
ticles saved. Of course it 
must some day be re- 
placed, but meanwhile the 
lack of it is severely felt. 


The girls in caps and aprons ready for Church 


Another example of the enlightened 
progressiveness which prevails in this 
mountain valley may be found in the 
electric plant installed last year. A 
stream which for centuries had fallen 
idly down the mountain side was har- 
nessed and set to work, and now all the 
heat and light is furnished without ef- 
fort and at very little cost. The two 
school buildings, the chapel and rectory, 
the dairy, shop and power houses, are 
lighted by electricity. In laundry and 
kitchen are to be found modern elec- 
trical labor-saving devices, while in the 
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THE PACKING TENT AND THE APPLE CASES 


dining room the tea kettle bubbles mer- 
rily over electricity. There are also 
twelve electric heaters which may be 
moved about, and used on those occasions 
when the balmy climate is a little less 
balmy than usual. 

Explaining his purposes for Valle 
Crucis, Bishop Horner says: “The 
school at Valle Crucis is planned, in 
farm and industries, on a basis that will 
eventually make it self-sustaining. It is 
needless to go into details as to how this 
will be accomplished, but already enough 
has been done to show that the scheme 
is a practical one, and it is being carried 
out on practical lines. The orchards, 


In the Vale of the Cross 


dairy and farm are 
yielding, over and 
above home _ con- 
sumption, about half 
the support of the 
school. We _ have 
about fifteen hun- 
dred fruit trees old 
enough to bear, and 
excellent land on 
the farm suitable 
for an orchard of 
eight thousand trees. 
We have already 
expended $40,000 in 
buildings and farm 
equipment. Avie 
school is now earn- 
ing ten per cent upon all expenditures 
that have been made. This is made pos- 
sible by a judicious use of the labor of 
the pupils.” 

Such is the work going on in the Vale 
of the Cross. Many children are being 
helped there, but it should be sheltering 
many more. The number might be 
much larger, except for the lack of the 
$100 which is accounted the modest cost 
of maintaining and training a girl for 
the school year of eight months. Would 
that the Church might better understand 
the good things which are being accom- 
plished in her name in this valley of the 
southern highlands! 


THE APPLE-PICKERS OFF TO THE ORCHARD 
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A CROWD IN KAWAGOE 
“They right-about-faced, with the neglected puppet show in the background’ 


AN EMBASSY BUILDING OF THE KINGDOM 
OF GOD 


By C. Gertrude Heywood 


NE often hears Japanese asking 
each other: “And what is 
your honorable country?” In 
other words, in what part of 

the country were you born? The place 
of one’s birth is the place to which one 
is always loyal, if one is a Japanese. The 
place of my birth in Japan—at least the 
place where I learned to talk—was 
Kawagoe, and through loyalty to my first 
home in this land I am writing now to 
plead for a generous response to the 
need for a new church building in Kawa- 
goe. 

And what is Kawagoe? Kawagoe is 
a town of about 20,000 inhabitants. And 
how Kawagoe ever grew to be a town, or 
why 20,000 people chose to live in such 
a town is—well, inexplicable. It is not 
on a river, nor was it on a railroad until 
a little branch’ road of the kind that runs 
every other Wednesday was extended 
there just because Kawagoe was there. 
I suppose the explanation of Kawagoe is 
the daimyo who used to have his castle 


there. But then one has to explain the 
daimyo, and the only explanation I can 
think of for him is that he had to live 
somewhere. It may be guessed from this 
attempt to explain the raison d’étre of 
Kawagoe, that it is lacking in attractive- 
ness; and it is. It is a collection of 
streets lined with shops and shanties. 
The shanties are often much nicer in- 
side than outside, but the outside of the 
shops is also their inside and vice-versa. 

“What is there to see in Kawagoe?” 
we were often asked, and asked our- 
selves when guests came from Tokyo. 
But in Kawagoe, foreigners, residents 
or guests, were much more seen than 
seeing. There are a couple of old tem- 
ples, one having some very respectable 
cherry trees around it. But let two or 
three foreigners try to visit them, espe- 
cially at the time of a festival, and the 
temple and its surrounding booths lost 
all interest for the crowds of Japanese, 
and the foreigners quickly became the 
center of an at least interested, if not 
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admiring, crowd. I once tried to take a 
picture of a group of typical country 
_ people watching a puppet show, but be- 
fore I could snap it, the whole crowd 
+had~ right-about-faced and my films 
showed them facing directly at the 
camera and its operator with the neg- 
lected puppet show in the background. 
The town of Kawagoe is set down in 
the midst of a large plain; at one side 
are endless miles cut up into little 
watery rice-fields, and on the other the 
same amount of miles cut up into grain 
‘and vegetable patches, bordered in the 
dim distance by a blue mountain range. 
And all this surrounding plain is inter- 
sected and re-intersected by innumerable 
roads and lanes and paths, all of which 
lead respectively to almost equally in- 
numerable towns, villages and clusters 
of farm houses. To put it another way, 
‘these roads all lead from these towns, 
villages and farmhouses to Kawagoe, 
for Kawagoe, although not the capital, 
is the largest town in the province of 
Saitama and is the center of a large 
agricultural district where rice, silk, and 
sweet potatoes are the chief products. 
It boasts of one large spinning factory, 
a few small factories of various kinds, 
a boys’ middle school, a girls’ high 
school and a prison. 

And what about the people of this 
town? First as to numbers. A popula- 
tion of 20,000 makes quite a fair field 
for Christian work. But besides those 
living in Kawagoe, there are as many 
more in the districts around, to whom 
Kawagoe is the metropolis. They come 
there for various purposes. One is their 
trading. On certain days the street of 
the rice shops is filled with carts and 
horses, bags of rice and uncouth country 
men bartering with the town merchants. 
At certain seasons whole shops are 
given up to the buying of silk cocoons. 
The floors of these shops are piled high 
with stacks of the little white oval balls 
that have been brought in from the 
farmers of the whole district and from 
there these are sold in large quantities 
to the spinning factories, or at retail to 
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families who, in their own homes, spin 
a little silk either for sale or for their 
own use. 

Every day the country people come in 
with various kinds of produce, vege- 
tables, straw mats, etc. They come also 
for all their shopping; clothes, food 
supplies, farm implements, etc. And 
they come for the many religious festi- 
vals. These festivals were probably re- 
ligious in their inception, but at present 
to the casual observer the only religious 
aspect of them is that they take place 
about some temple and that an oc- 
casional pious old person is seen throw- 
ing a copper into the temple money box, 
clapping his hands before his face and 
murmuring “Namu ami dabutsu.” Other- 
wise, one of these religious festivals re- 
sembles a very poor New England 
county fair. But if the purpose of wor- 
ship is lost sight of, the desire for recre- 
ation is well to the front and the crowds 
of Kawagoe people are doubled by the 
visitors from the country who come by 
families and by villages. 

This gives us some idea of the num- 
ber of people to whom the Church in 
Kawagoe might minister. And now as 
to what kind of people they are. The 
preceding account has shown that the 
people of the town are largely small 
merchants, and those of the district 
around farmers. Perhaps the character 
of the townspeople as a whole can be 
understood best by a story that is vouch- 
ed for as true. 

When the present division into proy- 
inces was made early in the period of 
Meiji, and the capital of each selected, 
as Kawagoe was by far the largest town 
in Saitama, it was naturally settled upon 
to be the capital. The central govern- 
ment then proceeded to negotiate for the 
land for the government buildings. The 
patriotic, noble-spirited, far-sighted Ka- 
wagoeans thereupon showed their claim 
to all the foregoing qualities by asking 
such a high price and sticking to it that 
the government was obliged to establish 
the capital elsewhere. 

Another fact that shows lack of pro- 
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gressiveness is that they have no news- 
paper. Twenty thousand in the town 
and as many more in the villages around 
and no one with enough push to start a 
newspaper! The chances are that even 
if started there would not be enough 
spirit to keep it going. Personal items 
are occasionally published by being 
written and tacked up at the entrance 
to one of the largest public baths. The 
coming of two foreign women to Ka- 
wagoe to live was announced to the pub- 
lic in this way. 

Perhaps a few true stories will best 
reveal the nature of those whom the 
Church would seek to influence in this 
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would be willing to let us have her 
daughter for a small price. Our Japa- 
nese girl informed her that we were 
women but she refused to believe it. 
She was so importunate that we were 
obliged to turn back and leave her. On 
my return I hunted through the “Life 
of Dr. Verbeck” for what I dimly re- 
membered reading, and found that fifty 
years before he had had such an experi- 
ence, and I realized how little Western 
civilization, on its moral side, had in- 
fluenced the people of that region. 
There were other people, and these in- 
cluded some of the well-to-do and sup- 
posedly more intelligent citizens, who ac- 
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town. These are things that happened 
while Deaconess Ransom and [ lived 
there, from 1904 to 1908. We arrived 
there during the Russo-Japanese war and 
one extreme explanation of our coming 
was that we were Russian spies. Per- 
haps a majority of the people thought 
that we were men. When we were 
walking in the fields one day an old 
peasant woman entered into conversa- 
tion with the Japanese girl, who was 
acting as our interpreter and helper. 
This old woman fairly insisted upon our 
going with her to see her daughter and 
take her to live with us. She said it 
was a shame for two foreign men to 
have only one Japanese woman and she 


cepted us for women, but could not ex- 
plain our presence satisfactorily. They 
had never heard of women of our age 
being unmarried, unless they were crip- 
ples or defectives, so they concluded 
that we must be married. But instead of 
allowing us each a husband, they drew 
the conclusion that was nearest to their 
experience of life—that we were the 
two wives of one man in Tokyo, who, 
having tired of us, had sent us to Ka- 
wagoe to live so that he might peace- 
fully acquire a third. This seemed to 
them not at all unusual or out of the 
way; and much more probable than that 
we were both unmarried and _ simply 
seeking to do some good in the world. 
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It was natural that they should settle 
upon this explanation for there were 
plenty of such cases among the people 
themselves. One of our acquaintances 
was the “unreal” wife of a man in 
Tokyo, whose real wife was her sister. 
A woman came to live near us and after 
a little we learned her story. She had 
married a younger son of a farmer’s 
family in the country near by and they 
were living happily together. This son’s 
older brother had a wife and children 
and was the legal inheritor of the farm 
and property. He died and the younger 
son was forced by his relatives and 
against his will to put away his own 
legal wife, of whom he was fond, and 
marry his brother’s widow and become 
the stepfather of his brother’s children. 
But he was fond of his own wife so he 
kept a separate establishment for her in 
Kawagoe. And no one thinks any the 
worse of him or others like him for do- 
ing the things they do. In fact, it is 
considered a sign of either poverty or 
lack of manliness to have only one wife 
and be true to her. 


These are not idle tales, but actual 
facts, not told as gossip, but to show 
how great is the need here for a strong 
and patient teaching of the religion 
that insists upon the sacredness of the 
family, the worth of higher things than 
money and position and the truth that 
through Jesus Christ one may obtain the 
power to live a nobler life. And for the 
proper preaching and teaching of this 
religion must there not be a proper 
headquarters? There is much’ talk 
about appropriating more money for 
United States embassy buildings in for- 
eign countries because some of the pres- 
ent ones are a disgrace to the great 
country which they represent. And 
what of the House of God in Kawagoe, 
which represents His Kingdom to thirty 
or forty thousand people who are 
strangers to that Kingdom? 

It is small and shapeless, even com- 
pared with the shanties around it. The 
roof leaks and is past mending. The 
foundations are rotten and cannot be 
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repaired: The building is unsafe in 
even a small earthquake or a high wind. 
It barely holds the regular congrega- 
tion; it does not “accommodate” them 
because it is as uncomfortable inside as 
it is unsightly out. It is impossible to 
hold any special services in it for it is 
too small. It is absolutely lacking of one 
single thing to make it look like a church 
or to make any one want to worship 
there. It is a difficult place for old 
and “hardened” Christians to worship 
in; it is more difficult for new Chris- 
tians, and quite impossible for the unde- 
cided or inquiring. 

The whole inside is entirely visible to 
people outside. In winter this does not 
matter so much, for the doors and win- 
dows are shut, but in warm weather it 
matters a great deal. I myself have 
suffered. I have sat and taken off my 
shoes before a large crowd collected at 
the door, and making various remarks 
as to the color of my hair, size of my 
nose and general appearance. “Oh, look 
at the ijin’s feet! She has no toes!” is 
the remark that greets my fortunately 
holeless stocking feet as I step up into 
the white matted floor. Humorous? 
Yes, but not particularly conducive to 
reverence on the part of the assembled 
Christians inside to whom it is perfectly 
audible. Nor is it more so to hear as I 
kneel to pray that “the ijin has gone to 
sleep.” 

The windows on one side of the 
church open on a public thoroughfare. 
The passersby loiter at the windows and 
perhaps listen to the preaching and un- 
doubtedly inspect all who are inside. 
The young student who has been inter- 
ested by means of an English Bible 
class, and has ventured to church to 
learn more, hears his name spoken out- 
side and various comments on his pres- 
ence there. The next morning at school 
he is greeted with jeers and laughter at 
having joined the Yaso. Do you blame 
him if he does not come again? 

Mrs. , the wife of the princi- 
pal of a primary school, came over to 
the monthly meetings of the ladies and 
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professed herself interested and ex- 
pressed a wish to come to church. She 
came! As it was summer the windows 
were open and filled with faces, includ- 
ing those of two men who had_ been 
drinking. The women always sif on the 
side away from-~ these windows, but 
they are perfectly visible and the drunk- 
en men had many things to say about 
Mrs. —. She not only never 
came to church again, but she also gave 
up the ladies’ meetings. And she was not 
to blame. She had no faith. She 
wanted one and she was looking for it, 
but the Church had no proper place in 
which to foster it. As a place for street- 
preaching, the present site is good; as a 
place for worship it is impossible. And 
the building that is on this site is not 
only unfit for either purpose, but it is 
unsafe and would be unsightly as a cow- 
barn. This is the only house of God 
in the town of Kawagoe. 

And why do not the Christians in the 
place give at least part of the money for 
a new building? The workers—clergy- 
man, catechist and mission woman—with 
their families form a part of the congre- 
gation. Out of their meagre salaries, 
which have by no means kept pace with 
the advance of prices in Japan, they can 
barely support them- 
selves and have to 
pinch to make their 
regular contributions. 
Four years ago there 
were only two other 
whole families in the 
church» membership; 
one of them - moved 
away and none _ has 
Leen added since. The 
other members are 
mostly wives who have 
no money except what 


they ask for from 
their non-Christian 
husbands, young men 


still dependent on their 
parents or just starting 
out in business or pro- 
fession for themselves, 
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and the young girls who, as soon as 
they cease being dependent on their par- 
ents, will be equally dependent upon their 
husbands. There are no wealthy people 
in the church. 


Is it right to expect a poor little con- 
gregation such as I have described to 
give anything but a most minute drop 
in the bucket of what is needed? And 
can you expect the townspeople to be 
very liberal towards the building of a 
church of a religion in which they 
themselves do not believe? They would 
say: “What is there in it for us?” Al- 
though Mr. Tai has great hopes of what 
some of the fairly well-to-do non- 
Christian men of the town will do, yet, 
I am sure, the bulk of the money for a 
new embassy building in Kawagoe, to 
represent the Kingdom of God, must 
come from the Church at home. And 
it must come quickly or the present 
building will tumble about the heads of 
the faithful worshippers and then the 
indifferent onlookers will say: “If this 
is the best Christianity can do, I’ll get 
along without religion or be satisfied 
with Buddhism, which at least provides 
a respectable place of worship for its 
believers.” 


SOME KAWAGOE CHILDREN 


» ° 


HOPE DEFERRED 
By the Reverend §. Tat 


Mr. Tai is our Japanese priest at Kawagoe, and his statement forms a fitting 


sequel to the preceding article. 


HEN I first came to be the 
rector of the church in 
Kawagoe, ten years ago, 
I was often told by the 
people of the place that we Christians 
ought to get a new church. They said 
to me: “If you expect to make a success 
of your mission work here, there are 
two things that you must do first of all; 
put up a new church building and buy 
land for a burying ground. At present 
the church is so small and dilapidated 
and unsightly that no one would ever feel 
a desire to worship there. Also, we must 
all die sometime, and if we become 
Christians even when we are dead we 
cannot enter our former Buddhist tem- 
ples a second time; neither can a dead 
man find a resting place for his own 
body. Therefore, there will be very 
few who will become Christians unless 
they can have two things, a fairly de- 
cent place in which to learn about the 
truth and the assurance of a decent 
burial after death.” 

They were not a few who said those 
things ten years ago and their number 
is much increased today. But at that 
time I thought the proper order was 
first to convert the people and then to 
see about a suitable church, so I did not 
pay any attention to these remarks. 
But as the years passed the need of a 
new church and a burying ground be- 
came more and more apparent to me. 

In Kawagoe there are many temples 
and shrines, in themselves capable of 
awakening a spirit of reverence in the 
heart of the beholder. But the place 
where we Christians worship and would 
lead others to worship the true God is 
quite the opposite. In the first place it 
is very small, barely accommodating 
thirty people; and it is mean, shabby 
and ugly beyond description. When it 
rains the roof leaks generously, and 
when the wind blows moderately the 
little, squat shanty shakes and creaks on 
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its rotten foundations. It will not re- 
quire a very big earthquake to bring 
the one House of God in this town down 
about the heads of His worshippers, and 
if such a thing should happen, what a 
great increase in respect there would be 
in the hearts of the 20,000 heathen for 
the Christians’ God and the Christians’ 
Church! 

Often there are people who wish to 
hear about Christianity, but are ashamed 
to come,to the) churcho™ thcyeaace 
ashamed, they say, not because it. is 
Christian, but because it is so mean and 
shabby. They do not want to go to in- 
quire or to learn in such an unsightly 
place of worship. 

On this account we who are working 
here came to feel that the first essential 
in the plan of winning this city to Christ 
was a church building, larger and more 
suitable, and at least good enough to es- 
cape the criticism of being too bad even 
to enter. We decided that our first duty 
was to work and pray for help in rais- 
ing such a building. In response to our 
efforts, four years ago we were able to 
buy the land for a new church. There 
was great rejoicing among our non- 
Christian friends as well as among the 
church members themselves. ‘Now, in 
a short time,” we said, ‘a temple more 
worthy of the Lord will rise up above 
our house-tops and the light of the Gos- 
pel. of Jesus Christ will shine out over 
the country around.” Then those non- 
Christians who had from the first: in- 
sisted upon this as our first necessity, 
stopped me when they met me in the 
street to congratulate me on the near 
realization of our hopes. : 

That was the way we felt four years 
ago, but now after four years have 
passed with no further advance, both 
joy and hope have died and the new 
church has ceased to appear at all in 
our conversation. For this reason both 
Christians and non-Christians have given 


Hope Deferred 


THE ONE CHRISTIAN CHURCH IN KaA- 


WAGOE 
“An unsightly place of worship” 


in to disappointment and discourage- 
ment, and the strength and influence of 
the Church is growing less and less 


every day. 
Quite the opposite of this is true of 
the Buddhist temples and Shinto 


shrines. The people were stirred by the 
Russo-Japanese war to return with re- 
newed vigor to the faith of their an- 
cestors and both Shinto shrines and 
Buddhist temples 
have shown the 
results in the ex- 
tensive repairs 
and rebuilding 
that they have 
carried out. We 
Christians have 
tried not to be 
outdone in the 
work of spread- 
ing the true Gos- 
pel. But the re- 
sults of our work 
are poor, because 
we have no prop- 
er place in which 
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to carry it on. If we had a suitable 
building many opportunities would pre- 
sent themselves to us, and through lack 
of such a building many chances for 
work must be left to pass by unused 
forever. It is hard for us Christians to 
see these conditions and still be helpless 
to remedy them. 

Once more we have had recourse to 
God in prayer. Perhaps it was in an- 
swer to our prayers that some of the 
non-Christian men made me an offer 
recently. They have promised that if I 
can get $5,000 from America for a new 
church, they will raise $2,500 among 
the townspeople. This was a message 
of hope to me and with renewed cour- 
age I told the news to Bishop McKim 
and asked his help. He answered that 
he could do little as he had many de- 
mands and had made many promises, 
but later he said that if the Kawagoe 
people would raise the $2,500 within 
the next year he would undertake to 
raise $1,000 in the same time. 

As I have tried to show, there is great 
need in this town for a new church; it 
is essential to the continuance of the 
work. There are some who sympathize 
with us and have promised help but we 
need much more. Will not you who 
read this do what you can to help provide 
a church which shall be an honor instead 
of a reproach to the name of Christian 
in this heathen town? 


INTERIOR OF THE CHURCH AT CHRISTMAS TIME 


“AND YE SHALL FIND REST UNTO YOUR 
SOULS ”’ 
THE STORY OF A BUDDHIST NUN 
By the Reverend F. N. B. Gill 


OME twenty-five years or more 
ago in the city of Nanking, with 
all the pomp and ceremony then 
attendant upon such occasions, 

and after the geomancer had harmonized 
the horologues, upon the magically ap- 
pointed “lucky day,” a young woman as- 
cended the “Red Chair of Joy” and, 
amid the popping of crackers and ac- 
companied by musicians, left her home 
upon the journey which was to bring 
her, a bride, to her future home and 
husband. 

All went happily as the proverbial 
wedding bell. She was pleased with her 
parent’s choice of a husband. The 
groom was happy in his matrimonial 
bargain. And the mother-in-law was 
not as tyrannical and cruel as Chinese 
mothers-in-law are wont to be. To this 
young bride life seemed indeed a pleas- 
ant and a joyful thing. However, the 
gods were vengeful and three months 
brought her to widowhood and to dull 
despair. Time did not blunt the edge of 
grief, and there was born in this young 
widow’s heart a desire to renounce the 
world and tread the “eight paths to Bud- 
dahood.” In a solitary temple she would 
chant the “scriptures” and hsiw teh, or 
practice virtue, until all human desires 
and worldly thoughts were banished, and 
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disappointment and grief were lost in 
the blessed forgetful peace of Nirvana. 
When this desire was announced to 
her mother-in-law it was pooh-poohed, 
but gradually her earnestness and sin- 
cerity, coupled with the very great gain 
of face which a life of “virtuous wid- 
owhood” confers upon the family, pre- 
vailed over the objections of her rela- 
tives. They furnished the funds to build 
for her a small miao, or temple, near 
Pukou, just across the river from Nan- 
king. Here our young widow took up 
the vocation of a solitary nun and en- 
tered upon a life of reflection and of 
service before the image of the Buddha. 
So completely and consistently did she 
embrace the monastic life that she soon 
gained an enviable reputation for holi- 
ness. The little temple became a popu- 
lar place of worship. Many devotees 
visited her temple to sacrifice and burn 
incense and to share in the virtue of her 
prayers, Their offerings well supplied 
the simple needs of her vegetarian diet 
and gradually accumulated quite a com- 
fortable endowment for her temple. 
Here for over twenty years this lonely 
and sorrowing soul sought in the prac- 
tice of Buddha’s tenets that comfort and 
peace it so sorely longed for, and yet 
when it came not to her heart, faith and 
hope still survived, and day after day 
she faithfully trod the lonely way and 
looked for the promised peace. But in 
the world without, time wrought many 
changes, and in the year 1911, the sec- 
ond year of the Emperor Hsuan Tung, 
came the revolution, and the neighbor- 
hood of her quiet temple echoed with 
the sounds of war. The temple was in- 
vaded, the god overthrown and the 
house razed. But still the faithful wid- 
ow kept on in her life of service to the 
Buddha. Retiring to a small kitchen, the 
only room left intact, she there spent her 
days drumming prayers upon the hol- 


A WAYSIDE SHRINE, 


This ancient tree is supposed to confer health and wealthy. 


Supplicants burn paper with lucky words on 


it, or cash paper to be changed into spirit money. The bits of red cloth on the tree are 
es . . 
votive offerings for answered prayers. 


‘low gourd and chanting her scriptures. 

After the soldiers came the local band 
of robbers who had heard rumors of 
wealth hidden in this temple. They 
seized, bound and tortured the widow nun 
until she told them how, under the ped- 
estal of the Buddha’s throne, they would 
find a box containing 600 good silver 
dollars. Having secured this booty the 
robbers tore down her kitchen and left 
her desolate. 

Her temple was destroyed, her god 
was no more, and of the wreck there was 
left just four silver dollars. With this 
money and her little bundle of clothes 
the widow started out to walk to Lu- 
chow-fu, the home of her mother-in-law, 
and upon the road she again fell a vic- 
tim to the robbers who took away her 
money and her clothes. She arrived 
footsore and weary at her destination 
only to find that her mother-in-law had 
been dead many years. 


Now, truly, hope died in her heart. 
There remained only one resource, the 
slender chance of her former family in 
Nanking being willing to take her in. 
When she reached the city of Nanking, 
from which she had gone as a bride a 
quarter of a century ago, she luckily 
found a brother-in-law who was willing 
to give her a refuge; but only upon the 
condition that she let the hair grow 
again upon her shaven head, for it is 
most unlucky to have a sszg ku, or nun, 
in one’s home. The only remnant of 
her religious profession was her vege- 
tarianism, and to this she clung in the 
desperate hope that maybe this would 
eventually bring her the peace of heart 
she had so long sought. Here, outside 
the South Gate of Nanking, ends the 
first stage in her search for peace. A 
barren one at best. 

And now we must make a slight di- 
gression in order to introduce the sec- 
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ond character, a widow of the Kuo clan. 
This woman, practically penniless, came 
two years or more ago to the chapel of 
our mission in Nanking. She seemed 
unusually earnest and had a simple faith, 
but not one Chinese character could she 
read, and such is her ignorance that, 
after two years of honest and unremit- 
ting effort, she is blissfully happy in at 
last having learned to repeat the Lord’s 
Prayer. She lives in a little straw hut 
and makes and sells a few tsung tsz, an 
article of food. How she manages to 
live is a wonder, but she has never asked 
for one cash of alms, nor even hinted that 
aid would be acceptable. Every Sun- 
day sees her in her place at our chapel, 
though one often wonders how she can 
get help or comfort from such a service 
as ours. 

Now let us see, as St. Paul tells us, 
how “the base things of the world and 
the things which are despised hath God 
chosen,” and, too, what wonderful and 
blessed things He can accomplish 
through them. 

Straw huts have no locks, and beg- 
gars can employ no watchmen, so the 
widow Kuo, whenever she came into the 
city from outside the South Gate where 
she lives, took her bed quilt and her tub 
in which she made the tsung tse and left 
them with a kind neighbor—none other 
than the brother-in-law who received 
into his home the faithful nun. 

One Sunday the nun said to the widow 
Kuo: “This is a strange thing; on every 
seventh day you bring your quilt and 
tub and leave them here and go away. 
Why do you do this?” 

The widow Kuo replied that she did 
this because on the seventh day she went 
into the city to the Sheng Hua Kung Hui 
chapel to worship God. The nun wants 
to know what benefit there can be in 
such procedure, and our poor, ignorant 
convert can give no other “reason of 
the hope that is in her” than this: “If 
I go and worship I have peace in my 
heart, and whenever I neglect to go I 
do not have peace in my heart.” 

Peace in the heart! Is not this the 


And Ye Shall Find Rest Unto Your Souls 


great object of the nun’s long and fruit- 
less search? She quickly asks, “What is 
this doctrine? Will you explain it to 
me?” 

The widow Kuo, though densely ig- 
norant, is humble and truthful, and so 
she says “I am an ignorant woman. I 
believe and have peace, but I cannot tell 
you about this doctrine; I cannot explain 
it. But come on Tuesday and we will 
go to a woman in the city who teaches 
us the doctrine and reads to us the Holy 
Scriptures and prays with us; she will 
explain this good doctrine to you.” 

Thus by the witness of her simple 
faith she leads this longing soul to our 
excellent Bible woman and she hears for 
the first time of Him Who said: “Come 
unto me all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest” (“peace” 
the Chinese translate it). 

She eagerly listens and learns quickly. 
Just that one first visit sufficed to bring 
her to her knees in her home, and this 
was her prayer: “Lord, I have wandered 
long in the wrong path; lead me, I pray 
Thee, into the true. way.” 

This former nun now comes to our 
women’s meetings hours before the ap- 
pointed time, and on other days besides, 
so anxious is she to be taught. As a 
nun her life was one in which the vanity 
and the anxieties of the world were put 
out of her heart; she has overcome, even 
in the practice of an erroneous faith, the 
petty temptations of life, and now brings 
to Christ a heart and mind and a trained 
memory which she would surrender with- 
out reserve to His service. She has 
faith that at last the peace she sought is 
coming to dwell in her heart. And now 
our nun desires to be allowed to study 
and prepare herself to serve the one 
True God in spreading the light of the 
Gospel in the darkened lives of her Chi- 
nese sisters. 

Here at the Cross of Christ ends her 
search for peace. If in God’s good provi- 
dence we can fulfill the nun’s desire for 
service under the banner of Christ the 
final chapter of this widow’s history may 
be well worth our reading. 


LA VERNA 


By Margaret 


HE lIgorots call it Tallupi, but 
I think it is La Verna, this 
high, solitary spot on the steep 
mountainside. It is “well- 
fitted for devotion and contemplation” 
for there is “some (very little) level 
ground”; and there are great walls of 
rock and flowing streams and birds that 
would certainly sing a welcome to Saint 
Francis. There are no buildings, but 
this unobtrusive mission house and the 
small stable which looks as if it had 
come out of an old Italian “Nativity,” 
with its grass roof and open sides and 
manger filled at nights with soft, sweet 
grass—a pretty bed for a little child. 
Below, on a conspicuous ridge, is a 
very simple cross on a high pole, put 
there some weeks ago by Gregorio, the 
builder of the house, just as if he knew 
it was to be called the Mission of the 
Holy Cross. Then come terraces of 
green, brilliant rice, bounded by curv- 
ing stone walls, green with ferns and 
small plants; and far below near the 
river lies the native town of Tukukan. 
It is over an hour’s ride from Bontoc, 
and our work here is an out-station of 
the mission there. 


In this lonely spot I have spent a day 
of two every week since Easter, getting 
ready for our real beginning, the first 
Eucharist, on May 3rd. My companion 
was Henry of Alab (a town not far 
from Bontoc), a remarkable boy with a 
singular fondness for cleaning. He at- 
tacks the floors in a vindictive way, 
bursting out now and then with “Ka-so- 
song-et” (how vexing!). “Nalukit” 
(dirty) in scornful tones, really having 
a delightful time trampling his enemy 


under foot. He does, as he says, “man- 
ly works,” and does them all well; 
washes floors, horses, dishes, makes 


brooms and uses them, and is especi- 
ally good in a garden. 

Although this house is far from the 
town, we have many visitors, besides the 
children and others who live here, be- 
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cause the trail going on north passes our 
door, and cargadores have been in the 
habit of stopping here to rest or shift 
their cargo to others. The other day, 
for instance, a quantity of rice was 
brought from Lakud, a comprehensive 
name for the towns north of us. The 
cargadores put it down here, waited to 
receive their pay and rest a little, then 
returned to their town. Then a person 
of some authority set about getting 
Tukukan people to carry the cargo on 
to Bontoc. He sat on the edge of this 
shelf where the mission stands, and 
shouted to the town below, “Cargador!” 
(or Kalkachol, as they say here). He 
kept this up for three or four hours, 
just stopping to recover his voice when 
it became hoarse, and in instalments, 
and leisurely, the required number ap- 
peared. One wonders, first, how the 
people can hear him, and then why they 
pay no attention to him. They come 
reluctantly. Still they do come and take 
the loads. Many women do this work 
as well as men. 

It is strange and beautiful at night, 
standing on the brink of this little 
plateau, to look at all the lights in 
heaven above and earth below—stars 
overhead, and the bright lights of pine 
torches in the town below, moving and 
arranging themselves in changing lines 
and curves and groups, as the people 
come home and move about their houses. 

Here, as Sabatier says of La Verna, 
“the impression at this height is not 
crushing like that which one has in the 
Alps; a feeling infinitely calm and sweet 
flows over you; you are high enough 
to judge of men from above, not high 
enough to forget their existence.” 

On Saturday morning, the Feast of 
the Invention of the Cross, when the 
sun was just touching a bit of river to be 
seen at the end of the valley, we had our 
first service. I suppose it was the first 
Eucharist ever celebrated in Tukukan. 
The altar, of native wood, was made in 
Bontoc and brought here to be set up. 
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Here we hope to have a celebration 
’ every Saturday; and there is to be a day 
school for children, who are already 
flocking about, ready to begin. Tukukan 
is a favorable place for work because 
the people want us here. This’ was 
never the case in Bontoc. But here 
they want a school, they want medicine, 
and show their approval in many ways 
and are agreeable and companionable. 

In the early days of social settle- 
ments in New York one of my friends 


In Peaceful Mexico 


once said to me: “I have tried three 
times to live in the slums, but they 
recede each time!” My experience in 
the Philippines has been something like 
that. Bontoc used to seem remote and 
uncared for, but is now a very much 
civilized town, with its jail and hospital, 
streets with names, and market. 

But there are plenty of uncared-for 
places all around among these hills 
waiting for some one—or many—to 
come and help them. 


LN -PEAGEEU E22Mee x16 oO 
By The Reverend A. H. Mellen 


Mr. Mellen has been in charge of English mission work in Tampico for the 
past year, but is now under appointment as archdeacon, which will take him to 
Mexico City. There is a call for a man to take up the work in Tampico. 


HE river seemed impatient, hurrying 
toward the sea. If a river can 
have its moods she appeared to be angry, 
for her face was dark and unpleasant ; 
indeed she must have been angry, for 
she had up-rooted large trees which pre- 
sumed to stand too near her path, and 
was carrying them, along with wreck- 
age of various kinds, out upon the home- 
less waste of the Gulf of Mexico. 

Some of the people who lived in the 
city on the bank of the river noticed 
this, and they said: “Ah, yes, heavy 
rains up in the mountain gorges,” and 
they went about their work as usual. 

There was another tide and current 
which brought into the city many a 
family of hardy farmers from rural set- 
tlements; these people from northern 
homes were becoming rooted to the rich 
soil in a milder climate, but torn loose 
by storm of human passions they came 
to the city, and as they went away in 
ships they seemed a sad picture of ruin 
like the wreckage washed down by the 
river. 

Some of the people who lived in the 
city noticed this also, and they said: 
“Ah, yes, the revolution; the bandits!” 
and they went about their work as usual. 


Neither the high water in the river 


nor the revolution made very much dif- 
ference to the people who lived in the 
city. The builders in concrete, brick 
and timber did not cease to toil; the 
gushing oil wells out in the river valley 
did not cease to flow; and the account- 
ants for a hundred oil companies re- 
mained at their desks each day until the 
day’s work was done. 

Of course, the rushing current of the 
river made it more difficult to connect 
pipes from shore to tank-steamers, but 
when once secured the throbbing pumps 
never lost a stroke until the ship set- 
tled deep with her rich burden of black 
oil. Also the cutting of railway lines 
and interruption of traffic on land caused 
by the war, was often a serious incon- 
venience, but it made small difference 
in the city’s life. Three evenings in 
each week the band played in the city 
square, and the music seemed as sweet 
as in the days gone by. 

And so it happened that in the city on 
the river there was plenty of work for 
the missionary though the river became 
angry and though there was war in the 
land. But “He who maketh wars to 
cease” still rules among the nations of 
the earth, and some day—some day— 
there will be a long cry for teachers and 
missionaries from Peaceful Mexico. 
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THE BOOK STACKS REACH TO A PERILOUS HEIGHT 


THE CHURCH MISSIONS HOUSE LIBRARY 


NE of the largest contributors 
to the fund for the erection 
of the Church Missions 
House was the late Mar- 

mont B. Edson. He never saw the 
completed building, but his name has been 
commemorated by a tablet, setting aside 
one of the rooms on the second floor as 
the “Edson Library.” While the officers 
of the Board had desired for many years 
to include a well selected library as part 
of the Church Missions House equip- 
ment, so many other things have required 
the expenditure of money that the li- 
brary plans were allowed to lie in the 
background. 

With the organization of the present 
Educational Department, the beginning 
of a real library was undertaken. The 
three rooms behind the chapel and Board 
room and the gallery over them, familiar- 
ly known as the “Roost,” were set aside 


for educational purposes. The Educa: 
tional Secretary decided that for the 
time being, his own office should con- 
tain the library stacks. In a second room, 
all the office work of the Educational 
Department is carried on, while the third 
is used as a reading room and a curio 
museum. It is here the librarian and 
her assistants have their desks. 

From Tue Spirit or Missions and 
the rooms of the various officers, about 
2,000 volumes have been assembled. The 
library is limited to books useful in the 
definite studies of missions. There are, 
however, many missions or classics not 
as yet included in it, because of. the 
limited amount of money for the pur- 
chase of books. 

A special book buying fund has re- 
cently been given by a clergyman in- 
terested in the success of this ‘latest 
Church Missions House venture. 
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The reading room offers opportunities, 
not only for consulting books, but for 
making the: acquaintance of American 
and English missionary magazines. In 
addition there will be found here The 
Japan Weekly Mail, The North China 
Herald, The Oriental Review, The Chi- 
nese Recorder, The Chinese Medical 
Journal and the English as well as the 
American Church papers. 

It is not intended that the library shall 
be of use only to those who work in the 
Church Missions House or to those who 


The Church Missions House Library 


to aid in meeting the library expenses 
and support the fund for books, may be- 
come “Members” by the payment of one 
dollar or more a year. 

The value of missionary exhibits is 
coming to be better understood every 
year. The library has collected many in- 
teresting objects from the mission fields 
at home and abroad. These now have 
been assembled in small exhibits which 
can be shipped to any part of the coun- 
try. Thus it is possible for a group of 
parishes to arrange for a missionary 


A CORNER OF THE READING ROOM WITH THE MEETING ROOM OF THE BOARD OF 
MISSIONS BEYOND 


can come to it. The Board of Missions 
hopes to place the library at the service 
of people throughout the country. A 
mail circulation department has there- 
fore been started. ‘Borrowers’ cards,”’ 
entitling the holder to borrow any rea- 
sonable number of books for a fortnight, 
may be obtained from the librarian. 
When books are mailed or expressed to 
borrowers, they are asked to pay for the 
carriage in both directions. Aside from 
this the service will be free to all the 
people of the Church. Those who wish 


exhibition covering three or four days. 
This is one of the most effective ways to 
make the mission work of the Church 
real to many people. The librarian will 
take pleasure in giving advice in the se- 
lection of curios, scenery and all other 
equipment. 

Besides the exhibit material, the 
library is eager to accumulate the neces- 
sary properties and costumes for the 
plays which it recommends. The au- 
thor of the St. Agnes’ Mystery plays has 
very kindly given sets of banners for 
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“The Little Pilgrims and the Book Be- 
loved,” “Lady Catechism and the Child,” 
and “The Sunset Hour.” Hereafter they 
may be borrowed from the library in- 
stead of from Mrs. Hobart. Next year 
the Educational Department is proposing 
to prepare a number of “impersona- 
tions,” dialogues and “demonstrations,” 
to be presented at missionary meetings. 

It is clear that the plans and the 
hopes of the Educational Department 
in these new ventures are large, even 
though the resources are limited. Gifts 
of any kind are always welcome. Some- 
times after a parochial exhibit has been 
arranged or a play has been given, the 
workers wish their exhibits or their 
costumes and properties to do more good 
instead of being laid on the shelf. Our 
material is never allowed to lie on the 
shelf. If anyone desires to make his 
gift in money, it should be sent through 
the usual channels. Gifts “in kind” may 
be sent directly to the library. In the 
latter case, however, it is better to noti- 
fy the librarian before sending the gifts. 

The Educational Department hopes 


that Church people everywhere will use 
the books and the curios to the fullest 
extent. 


q 
A CONTRAST 


HERE are two towns in one of our 
Western mission fields. In one our 
people -seem utterly indifferent to 
Church or religion. Cards and dress 
absorb the women; business the men. 
They do not even want a regular month- 
ly service; it is too much trouble to go. 
In the other the work goes on well, a 
lot is secured and nearly paid for. A 
little hall is hired and Sunday-school is 
held every week. The guild meets regu- 
larly. What is the reason of the con- 
trast? Here there is one devoted earn- 
est Church family, well instructed and 
loving to do all they can. Oh, if only 
people realized the strength of quiet, 
earnest Christian living! Lukewarm - 
Christians are the greatest obstacles to 
the growth of the Kingdom of God. 
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‘ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS” 
By the Reverend Benjamin Beam | 


T is so often said that the church 
only appeals to a certain class of 
educated people that we find our- 
selves. almost. believing that the 

statement is true. I wish; however, to 
tell you of a small mining town, with its 
six saloons, gambling joints, and other 
dives to catch the unwary young man, 
separate him from his money and de- 
stroy his manhood. 

Here various churches have attempted 
to obtain a foothold, flourished for a 
day and gradually died. Our own little 
church has had various experiences, its 
ups and its down, but, thanks to our Mis- 
sion Board and to kind friends in the 
East, she has hung on to what she had, 
and if you could take a peep into the 
church on any Sunday evening, no mat- 
ter what the weather is like outside, it 
would make you proud to know that this 
is your church. I say take a peep, but 
you would have to get there early, 
otherwise it would be impossible to get 
even a peep in, for the gambler vies 
with the saloonkeeper in the effort to 
get a seat. Some are compelled to 
stand, while others are turned away. 
Here you will see the mine owner, the 
boss and the miner sitting side by side. 
The man who is struggling against 
years of dissipation (reached some 
years ago by Bishop Knight, now gone 
to his great reward) takes up the offer- 
ing, and one and all join in the grand 
old hymns of the Church, and worship 
Almighty God in the prayers used by 
His people throughout the world. The 
saloons are deserted and the dives have 
suspended business until after the serv- 
ice is over because their patrons are list- 
ening to the glorious message of the 
Church to sinful souls, of what God de- 
- sires of them, and of our Blessed Lord’s 
love and sacrifice for them. Not only 
on one Sunday, but on every Sunday 
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they come, and if we prepare a little 
extra music the whole town is astir, men, 
women and children vying with each 
other as to who shall get there first. 
The results?’ Listen to the man who 


says, “Father, the highest ambition I- 


have now in: life is to be a better man; 
you will help me, won’t you?” and the 
young man who says, “Parson, I had a 
godly mother, too. I wonder what she 
thinks of me now.” The woman who 
has sunk so low that even the dive-keep- 
ers despise her sits quietly by and 
weeps. Oh, yes! the Church is still the 
Church of the people—at least in this 
mining town in the district of western 
Colorado. 


WANTED 


HE following numbers of THE Spirit 
or Missions are wanted for our 
files. If any of our friends can accom- 
modate us they can be mailed or sent 
by express addressed to the business 
manager of THE Spirit oF Missions, 
281 Fourth avenue, New York City, and 
will be gratefully accepted: 


1873: Nov. and 1897: Feb. 
Dec. 1898: Jan. and 

1874: Jan. Apr. 

1877: Dec. 1899: Feb. and 

1878: Sept. Mar. 

1879: Feb., Nov. tIgoo: Jan. and 
and Dec. - Feb. 

1885: Nov. and I9go1: Jan. and 
Dec. Apr. 

eek oe 1902: Oct. 

1887: Dec. : 

1888: Jan. and oe 
Apr. 1905: July, Aug. 

1889: Oct. and Oct. 

1892: July and 1906: Mar., Apr., 
Oct. June and Oct. 
1895: Jan. and 1909: Mar. and all 

Nov. issues up to the 
1896: Jan. year 1870. 


ST. ELIZABETH’S HOSPITAL, SHANGHAI 


THE INSIDE OF A CHINESE HOSPITAL 
By G. FF: Alsop, M.D. 


OW different a hospital in China 

looks from a hospital at home. 

Here in St. Elizabeth’s, Shang- 

hai, the beds are black enamel, 

the floors a deep red varnish, the walls 

pink or blue or yellow oil paint, and 

the bed covers deep blue. The colors 

were a great shock to me. White had 

grown to mean cleanliness so that I 

could hardly imagine the one without 

the other. The patients, moreover, 
were usually dressed in dark blue. 

On the small tables beside the beds 
stand baskets containing extra delicacies 
in the way of eggs and meat brought 
by friends. The bath rooms have cement 
floors which slope to a central pipe. 
When a Chinese patient takes a bath 
she sits in a small, round wooden tub on 
a tiny wooden stool and _ gingerly 
sprinkles herself with water. When the 
bath is over the tub is merely over- 
turned and the water allowed to run 
off. 

The second and third floors have wide 
verandas where patients and bedding 
and clothes can be sunned and dried. 
The cases of bone and gland tuberculosis 
sleep on the second story veranda. On 
the third floor is an open ward, built 


with arches and removable shutters, for 


cases of consumption. There is room 


for twelve beds, which have been in use 
almost all winter. 

There is a maternity ward for ten 
cases. In the main building are three 
large wards holding about twenty-four 
beds each, a semi-private ward for four 
beds, and three private rooms. 

One large ward is entirely devoted to 
sick prisoners and waifs, picked up by, 
the Municipal Council. These children 
are the most utterly miserable little 
wretches I have ever seen—a mass of 
disease from head to foot. At first they 
lie under the covers like mere, inert, 
moaning lumps of humanity; but one 
month makes a marvelous difference and 
turns them into plump, fat, jolly little 
Chinese. They have dimples in their 
cheeks and learn to say: “Goodee 
Morning, Docee Allopse!” They follow 
us around, begging us to keep them for- 
ever. When they leave the hospital they 
go to a municipal home and are ultimate- 
ly adopted by families in need of future 
brides and grooms for their sons and 
daughters. 

At Christmas time twenty suits of 
padded-cotton clothes, together with 
their inner and outer cotton garments, 
were given to the hospital. After that we 
had enough clothes to let the children get 
dressed. Can you imagine a hospital so 
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poor that the patients had to stay in bed 
because they had no clothes! The chil- 
dren come to us off the streets in practi- 
cally nothing! 

Long ago white could not be used be- 
cause the Chinese feared it, as it is their 
color for mourning, but now in Shang- 
hai they have become accustomed to it. 
We hope eventually to have an almost 
white, clean hospital. The mattresses 
are straw and covered with a coarse 
sheet changed weekly. The only form 
of bed-clothes in the hospital till this 
year was the usual Chinese comfort, of 
cotton covered with dark blue cotton 
cloth and lined with a white sheet. This 
white sheet is basted around the edges 
and is supposed to keep the comfort 
clean for ever and ever! This sheet is 
also supposed to be changed weekly. 
The pillows are stuffed with straw. 
There are never enough sheets because 
the patients and the amahs (scrub- 
women, maids) and all the thousand 
relatives and friends steal them. We 
have a new matron who has been here 
about a month. She is active and quick 
and has stopped some of the stealing. 
But you have to reconcile yourself to a 
small amount all the time. This year 
red blankets were bought for all the out- 
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of-door cases and six white blankets 
for the nephritis cases. These blankets, 
together with the blue cotton comforts 
have been uncovered all year. 

Our wildest dream is to have enough 
sheets and blankets and quilts for the 
whole hospital, and hospital clothes! 
Of course we could never have enough 
padded garments to keep them warm in 
the winter, but if we had clean inner 
and outer covers that would be a great 
advance. There was a little slave girl 
who was bathed and given a clean set of 
underwear and a clean set of outer wear, 
between which were her own unwashed 
dirty padded garments. She had heard 
some Christian teaching, and remarked 
that she felt like “the whited sepulchre.” 

q 


The Bishop of Arkansas writes: 
‘¢7 REJOICE that two of my splendid 
young physicians, men of experi- 
ence, have offered themselves for China, 
Our Auxiliaries in the Seventh Depart- 
ment are moving to care for one; I am 
hoping Arkansas can make up sufficient 
to care for the other. I have plans on 
foot for this purpose. My-heart rejoices 
and I feel that Arkansas is being blessed 
indeed. Keep us in your prayers at the 
Missions House.” 


A PART OF THE SURGICAL WARD, ST. ELIZABETH’S HOSPITAL, SHANGHAI 


PAROCHIAL VISITING ON THE PRAIRIES 


In referring to a visit to a small Western town, where only three or four 
Church families reside, one of our South Dakota missionaries says: 


Church family living ten miles 

from the town on a claim, the 

father being in the last stages of 
consumption. His wife wrote the bishop 
asking that a Church clergyman visit 
them and administer the Lord’s Supper. 
Dr. Ashley had been there once, in Jan- 
uary last, | think. This family had come 
out from Chicago in February of the ter- 
rible winter of 1911-12, the worst winter 
we had known in twenty-five years. The 
physician had ordered the sick man to 
get out of the city. He came out in a 
freight train accompanied by a city 
young man of twenty years, was thir- 
teen days on the freight train and nearly 
froze en routé. When he drove out to 
the site of his future home, it was cov- 
ered with two feet of snow. A small 
space was shoveled off and a “claim 
shanty” started by the sick man in the 
dead of winter. His wife and little son 
followed from Chicago in March. He 
told me she “cried half the time” after 
getting there from homesickness and dis- 
couragement. 


| WENT there especially to visit a 


Small wonder! Think of leaving a 
pleasant little home in a great city and 
going right out to a snow-covered wilder- 
ness, and taking up life anew in a little 
shanty about twelve by sixteen, and ten 
miles from the nearest town! The hard- 
ship proved too much for the brave- 
hearted man and he has been steadily 
sinking. But the wife is the picture of 
health and so is the son, as well as the 
young man who came with them. With 
the aid of the young man, she has opened 
up the farm and today has over fifty 
acres planted. She has had to take a 
pitchfork in hand and assist in stacking 
wheat and flax. “TI soon found that cry- 
ing did no good,” she said, “and I 
stopped it,” 


She found that a school house was 
needed in the neighborhood so she per- 
suaded a couple of the men folks to get 
a mere shed of a building in town and 
move it to a site about a mile from her 
claim. She and a neighbor’s wife have 
lathed it with their own hands, and had 
the men folks plaster it. I am told it is 
the most comfortable country school in 
that locality. 

But perhaps the most interesting thin 
about this family is the testimony they 
bear to the kindness of the Christian In- 
dians, men of the Cheyenne River, Da- 
kotas or Sioux. With tears in her eyes, 
this brave little woman said to me: “I 
cannot tell you how good they have been 
to me, helping to put in our crop, lending 
us horses when ours died, and even ask- 
ing me if I would not take some money 
from them to buy things we needed.” 
She accepted the other help, but refused 
the money. And the poor sick man, now 
a mere shadow of a man, said to me, 
“Some of the white people have been 
very kind, but the Indians have been 
brothers.” 

On my visit I found they had added 
to their original “shanty” and now it is 
a neat little cottage of three rooms, fur- 
nished with household effects brought 
from the home in Chicago. It is probably 
the most homelike and cosy farmhouse 
in that half of the county. 

The evening I got there an Indian 
family came for a friendly call and we 
had a short form of evening prayer be- 
fore they left. The next morning at 
seven o’clock we had the Lord’s Supper, 
all being communicants but the nine-year- 
old son, who is preparing for confirma- 
tion. Some of the people are anxious to 
have a Sunday school organized there. 
We have several families of Church peo- 
ple, chiefly Indians, in the neighbor- 
hood, 
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FRESH AIR WORK IN THE PHILIPPINES 
By Virgina C. Young 

Deaconess Young, formerly on the staff of St. George’s Church, New York, 

and Mrs. Lorrilard Spencer, one of the communicants of the parish, started some 

months ago on a journey round the world. Their special purpose was to see 

something of the Church’s work in the Orient and to spend a little time in each 


field. They had only one binding rule of procedure—to try to do at least one 
act of kindness in each place visited. This article tells how they kept that rule 


in the Philippines. 


HEN we reached Manila on 
our way around the world, 
we found just the oppor- 
tunity we had hoped for, to 

be a little useful to some of our fellow- 
workers in the Church. In China and 
Japan we had found much to do, but 
very little possibility of doing it (tem- 
porarily), owing to the quite unsur- 
mountable barrier of the language. But 
in the Philippines there is no such Wall 
of Separafion; so when we noticed that 
Deaconess Routledge was looking very 
tired (and we knew by experience just 
how tired a deaconess can be!) we de- 
cided that we might take charge of her 
twenty-seven little girls while she should 
have the good rest and holiday which she 
so much needed. 

The Bartters were already scheming 
to remove Miss Routledge and the chil- 
dren to the mountains for the months 
of the school vacation, but this was ra- 
ther difficult to arrange, so we undertook 
to go to Baguio and see what we could 
find in the way of housing accommoda- 
tion for such a large family. Baguio is 
the summer capital of the Philippines, a 
most beautiful spot, 5,000 feet higher 
than Manila and reached by a long, hot 
railroad ride to Camp One, followed by 
the most delightful motor trip of two 
hours straight up the mountain over the 
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famous Benguet road, which is a tri- 
umph of American engineering. Indeed, 
Baguio itself is far more American than 
New York City, and filled with the fin- 
est kind of fellow-countrymen, from 
every state in the Union, most of them 
employed by the Government in all sorts 
of constructive and useful enterprises 
for the good of the native people. I 
know of no more encouraging place to 
be visited by a sometimes-discouraged 
worker from the lower east side of New 
York, with its complicated problems of 
digesting and Americanizing the swarms 
of foreign-born citizens of the republic 
to be found there. And one’s patriotism 
and confidence in American institutions 
and American men is wonderfully rein- 
forced by first-hand observation of what 
is being done in this splendid achieve- 
ment, the most effective “Big Brother” 
movement of the age. How truly one 
wishes that some pessimists from home 
might be brought over here to see what 
is being done in this, America’s great ex- 
periment station. 

Baguio is known to readers of THE 
Spirit or Misstons chiefly as being one 
of the centers of the Church’s work in 
the Philippines. Here are Easter School 
and the school for American boys. And 
here before very long it is hoped, may 
be established a similar school for girls, 
so much needed for the daughters of 
Americans whose work brings them so 
far from home, and for whom it is in- 
deed a hardship to be obliged to part 
with their children just at the age when 
they are most missed! The climate in 
Baguio is perfect, so that there is no ne- 
cessity, as in parts of China and other 
mission fields, to send the children back 
to America if there can be adequate 
teaching provided for them here. 

When we reached Baguio we began 
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at once to make enquiries for a suitable 
place for our enterprise, but were dis- 
couraged to find no houses large enough 
and rents during “the season” very high. 
But at length we heard of an abandoned 
gold mine, and one day we rode out and 
found it so exactly suited to our pur- 
pose that we proceeded at once to obtain 
possession. This proved an easy mat- 
ter, as the gentleman in charge of the 
‘property was a friend of the Bishop and 
interested in the children of the House 
of the Holy Child. 

The Major mine is seven miles from 
Baguio. Fortunately there was money 
in the city of Baguio treasury and al- 
ready appropriated, for repairing the 
road—a very rough one. Through the 
kindness of the military authorities we 
were enabled to install a telephone at 
little expense, and the water supply hav- 
ing been made sufficient by enlarging a 
reservoir and piping facilities, we were 
soon able to report joyfully to Miss 
Routledge and the Bartters that we 
would be ready to receive the children as 
soon as their school vacation should set 
them free to come. 

Early in April the party arrived from 
Manila, comprising all the children as 
well as their own Filipino cook and lav- 
endera (most useful members of the 
family). Later we were able to make 
the cook very happy by importing his 
wife and baby. Miss Routledge came as 
far as Baguio, but we left her there at 
the Pines Hotel for the complete rest 
which she so sorely needed. She came 
out several times to see us during her 
stay of several weeks, and these were 
joyous occasions for us all. Miss Grace 
Hoskins came too for her month’s holi- 
day which she spent with us at the Mine, 
giving us the greatest possible assistance 
with the children while we were “get- 
ting acquainted.” When she had (much 
to our regret) to leave us, Mrs. Studley, 
whose husband is the special missionary 
to the Chinese in Manila, came for a 
month, with her three young daughters. 

So, behold us, a very happy family, 
enjoying every moment of an all-too- 
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short holiday among the opalescent 
mountains of northern Luzon, with their 
shifting panorama of ever-varying love- 
liness. The word “baguio” means ty- 
phoon, and this region holds the world’s 
record for heaviest rainfall. Old resi- 
dents speak with awe of the terrible 
storms which work such havoc here in 
the rainy season; but we are rejoicing 
in a succession of days of golden sun- 
shine; and the nights are refreshingly 
cool, with the sky pricked out with bril- 
liant stars, the Dipper upside down, and 


_ the Southern Cross blazing directly in 


front of our long row of cots on the 
wide verandah where the entire family 
sleeps with nothing to fear, as our only 
neighbors are good, kind and most 
friendly Igorots in whom we feel the 
greatest interest. They come to see us 
daily, carrying heavy baskets of camotes 
(an excellent variety of sweet potatoes 
of which the children never tire) as well 
as bananas, pineapples and papayas, a 
delicious fruit, something like our can- 
teloupes, but grown on trees. 

Our Igorots come from a little “bar- 
rio,’ or group of native nipa huts, nes- 
tled in a small, deep valley at the foot 
of the hill on which we live, with a 
glorious view of higher mountains on 
every side. Our children are eager to 
be real missionaries to our good neigh- 
bors, and although we cannot understand 
their language (for there are forty-two 
different dialects in these islands) yet 
the language 
of loving sym- 
pathy and in- 
terest can al- 


ways be un- 
derstood, and 
there are 
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taken down to them presents of soap 
and towels and small wash basins which 
they have showed them how to use, and 
the improvement in the appearance of 
some of their persons and houses is 
really quite surprising. One morning 
we came out early on the front porch to 
find some of our older girls engaged in 
making the toilet of an old woman whom 
we had supposed to be about sixty, but 
who certainly looked twenty years 
younger when several layers of grime 
had been carefully removed, her dirty 
garments washed in our laundry, and 
her tresses combed and braided in two 
long pig-tails, which were then taste- 
fully tied with pink and blue ribbons. 

We decided that we would give a 
party for these neighbors, so on an ap- 
pointed day, through an interpreter, we 
invited them to come, and forty of them 
(far more than we had thought lived in 
the barrio) responded to the call. They 
arrived early in the morning and re- 
mained until late in the afternoon. In- 
deed they might have spent the night had 
we not had the happy idea of ringing the 
dinner gong which they smilingly un- 
derstood to be a signal that the festivi- 
ties were ended. We had a varied pro- 
gramme for their entertainment pro- 
vided by the children—songs and recita- 
tions and dances. Also there was ex- 
cellent music by twelve girls from the 
government school for Igorots, who came 
the night before, bringing their instru- 
ments. Then the Igorot women danced 
for us, accompanied by a beating on tin 
wash basins. We had dinner for over 
eighty people that day, and it was a 
pleasure to see our visitors consume 
enormous quantities of beef stew, rice, 
camotes, bread (a highly prized deli- 
cacy), hot cocoa, custard pudding with 
fresh pineapple, not to mention fancy 
crackers and candy to eat and to carry 
home. 

Several of the women have come to 
‘ our Sunday services on the porch, and 
we wonder just what they think of it, 
as, of course, they cannot understand 
our language nor we theirs. These lit- 
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tle informal services are greatly enjoyed 
by the children, which is fortunate, as 
we are too far from Baguio to go in for 
the service there, and Mr. Ogilby can 
come to us only once a month for the 
Communion service. 

As for the children, they are just as 
lovable and enjoyable as children every- 
where—only more so. We love them, 
every one, and find many interesting 
small personalities among these humbly- 
born little ones, of so many mixed na- 
tionalities, and every shade of brown. 
It seems to us that we owe a particular 
debt to the little American mestizas, 
whose paler skins attest their closer ra- 
cial relationship. These girls are much 
more tractable and obedient than the 
children of east-side New York. But it 
is so easy to be good when one is happy, 
and in this wide and wonderful out-of- 
doors there are no restraints such as 
hamper the work in large cities, no 
neighbors to be disturbed by noisy games 
and peals of merry laughter, and noth- 
ing to fear from man or beast as we 
wander, happy and care-free, over these 
beautiful mountains. And there is the 
hard-working but carefully fed and 
tended pony (who is our one means of 
communication with the outside world) 
for occasional rides. And there are see- 
saws and swings, and fine scrambles 
after ferns and flowers, with longer 
walks for the older girls and delicious 
baths in the brook; and deserted nipa 
huts formerly occupied by gold miners 
for “playing house,” and never-failing 
source of joyful excitement—‘‘washing 
gold’”—which we are carefully saving 
for future “castles in Spain.” 

And so the days slip happily by, and 
we shall all leave, when the time comes, 
with real regret. Only for the children 
there will be dear “Deaconess” waiting 
at the Manila railroad station, and all 
the joy of relating our adventures to 
her ever-sympathetic ears. And we shall 
have the happy memory of a bright and | 
beautiful experience, always to be ten- 
derly cherished when we shall be far 
away on the other side of the world, 


THE CHURCH AND THE STUDENTS IN 
STATE UNIVERSITIES 


The Reverend Evan Alexander Edwards, 


Rector of Trinity Church, Lawrence, Kansas. 


ITHOUT being too crit- 
ical,” says the Rev. Her- 
bert Kelly,” “I-:do- not 
think it possible to press 

too strongly the vital importance of 
the student problem. The Church can- 
not afford either for her own sake or 
for the sake of America to let the 
intellectual life of the country drift 
from her.” 

In our State Universities there are 
about 120,000 students. This number is 
rapidly increasing. These men and 
women are likely to be of more than 
average influence in social, religious and 
political affairs. They are deciding 
their relation to the Christian Church; 
they are also developing their future 
attitude towards social institutions, the 
methods of business life, and the ex- 
tension of the Christian religion. 

They will go in increasingly larger 
numbers to state institutions. Year by 
year denominational schools find it 
harder to secure pupils and 
tenance. We may not like it but, be- 
cause of the seemingly greater oppor- 
tunities offered, year by year a larger 
number of the Church’s children will be 
found in these universities. I say seem- 
ingly greater because I believe no edu- 
cation is of value unless character is de- 
veloped with it. 

The state university also gains be- 
cause of its appeal to the spirit of 
democracy. There are unquestioned 
advantages, which need not be discussed 
here, over -some of the older institu- 
tions. These bring the children of 
thoughtful parents, and we find the stu- 
dents in these State institutions increas- 
ing in both numbers and quality. 

And our own children are found in 
proportionately larger numbers than 
others. At the Kansas State Uni- 


main-. 


versity here over a hundred belong to 
us. That is a larger number than is 
found in all other colleges in the state, 
including our own at Topeka. 

In proportion to our numbers in the 
state, we have at the university seven 
times as many students as the Method- 
ists, nine times as many as the Bap- 
tists, ten times as many as the Dis- 
ciples, and five times as many as the 
Presbyterians. This then is a question 
of caring for our own children. If 
they are left without our fostering care 
during this period of reconstruction and 
development, their character will lack 
some fundamental things later on. 

Here, too, are the men to whom 
should be presented the call to the min- 
istry. We need men. Here are the 
very men who would make the finest 
material for the future ministry of the 
Church. And we are forgetting them 
and neglecting them. Are we blind 
that we do not realize that upon these 
young people depends largely the future 
of the Church in America? 

We have also a great missionary op- 
portunity. Here are a hundred thou- 
sand students who do not know the 
Church, They are the very ones to 
whom the intellectual breadth, liturgical 
worship and spiritual strength of this 
Church make a peculiar appeal. For a 
number of them to know the Church is 
to love it either now or later. We have 
always had our largest growth—among 
strangers—in centers of learning and 
culture. We have an opportunity here. 

And what a magnificent opportunity ! 
What a splendid challenge! To present 
the Church as she is, not as she some- 
times seems, to a hundred thousand in- 
telligent men and women, whose re- 
ligious ideas are re-forming, whose lives 
will count largely in the future life of 
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city and country, and to answer whose 
questions she is particularly fitted. 

Is it not worth while to form some 
plan for dealing with this question as a 
Church? If we fail to do so, shall we 
not lose tremendously in every way? If 
this were a foreign country, how eager- 
ly we should seize the opportunity to 
influence the educational centres. And 
yet one-tenth the expenditure will have 
ten times the influence among these 
young men and women who will do the 
thinking for the next generation. Shall 
we deliberately lose a large part of the 
next generation? Does not a_ broad 
statesmanlike view of the Church’s 
work demand that we take care of our 
own, that we provide for our future 
ministry, that we present the claim of 
the Church to others at a time when 
they are best fitted to hear and under- 
stand? ; 

These conditions are realized by oth- 
ers. The Disciples regard it as home 
mission work, and have a number of 
student-pastors. Here they have a 
$50,000 building, and a man who is 
splendidly fitted for the work. The 
Presbyterians have a $20,000 building 
and a $3,000 man here, while in the 
work at large they have more than a 
score of student-pastors, who carry on 
the work under the direction of field 
secretaries. 

The Methodists, Congregationalists, 
and Unitarians—like ourselves—have 
each three or four student-pastors, and 
are beginning to realize the importance 
of the work; but like ourselves they 
have no plan of large vision and con- 
structive power. 

So far the work has been largely ex- 
perimental. This is felt even by the 
Presbyterians, who have by far the 
’ largest and best organized movement in 
this direction. We are just in time to 
profit by the mistakes of others and 
avoid errors into which they have 
fallen. But if we postpone our begin- 
ning much longer we shall lose another 
great opportunity. And we have lost 
too many in the past. 


The Church and the Students in State Universities 


For two years I have been studying 
the question through a very wide cor- 
respondence, through student question- 
naires, and through attendance upon 
conventions of church workers in state 
universities. My interest has grown 
constantly deeper. Recently I had the 
privilege of attending the largest con- 
vention of student-pastors which has 
been held. While as yet it is difficult 
to decide about the wisdom of some 
methods of procedure, there are some 
lessons that stand out clearly and are 
easily learned. 

The statements made in this paper do 
not refer to universities which stand 
far away from any city or town. But 
nearly all the state universities are lo- 
cated in cities and towns with some 
church near by. They form the material 
for our work, and their needs must 
govern our methods. 

Work in these fields is done through 
the following channels, separately or in 
combination: 3 

I. Student-pastors, men who give 
their whole time to religious and social 
work with students. At first laymen 
were largely used, but there is a grow- 
ing feeling that clergymen are more 
useful than laymen. Here indeed re- 
sults have compelled the acknowledg- 
ment of this as a fact. The student- 
pastor usually has bible-classes, some- 
times small, often splendidly large. He 
also has a contingent fund for adver- 
tising, entertaining the students, etc. It 
may be $1,000 yearly. I know of sev- 
eral such. Usually it is less. 

2. In many cases there are dormi- 
tories for the students of one’s particu- 
lar faith, or perhaps without restriction. 
This brings men under the influence of 
the student-pastor who lives in, or at 
least controls and manages, the house. 

3. There are church student socie- 
ties, like our own St. Paul’s, which are 
of great assistance if wisely managed. 

4. Halls or club-rooms for social rec- 
reation have been used and form a good 
point of fellowship. In some cases they 
are very handsomely outfitted. 


The Church and the Students in State Universities 


These comprise briefly the means used 
to reach the students. In’one form or 
another and in various combinations 
they are meeting the situation with 
more or less success. Any plan for our 
own work must profit by the experience 
of others and take 
the things for which the Church must 
always stand. 

The student-pastor, I am convinced, is 
a mistake. His very name is an error. 
The idea of a student-pastor antagonizes 
the stronger student. He already has 
the Y. M. C. A. secretary, usually at a 
larger salary than the clergyman. Why 
then have a special missionary? Why 
not a professor-pastor or a lawyer-pas- 
tor, or a butcher-pastor? 

Men must think for themselves and 
can not be driven. And a wall is built 
at the start between the student-pastor 
and the men most worth while. The 
conversation of the more thoughtful 
students shows this. The avenues opened 
to a faithful priest and closed to the 
student pastor, prove it in actual experi- 
ence. Where the parish priest would 
win their friendship and finally their 
allegiance as natural members of the 
family of Christ, they are repelled by 
the suggestion that they need a special- 
ist. 

And as for the student who is reached 
by the student-pastor, and may already 
be interested in the local church, he is 
not helped quite so much as one is apt 
to suppose when first reading the statis- 
tics of the student bible-classes. For 
this student becomes separated from his 
parish church. Feeling his religious 
obligations discharged by his study and 
bible classwork, he remains away from 
the church. He learns how to worship, 
but is not in the house of worship. He 
learns what should be done in “social 
service,” but fails to express his knowl- 
edge in his life. He loses the sense of 
fellowship in the parish and has no 
sense of family life, of loyalty to the 
one Body. 

This statement is borne out by the at- 
tendance and experience of the stu- 
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dents at the university here, and the 
logic of the situation may be readily 
recognized. 


Another reason for objecting to the 
student-pastor is the fact that often, 
even with the best men, there will be 
friction between the student-pastor and 
the local pastor which results in 
hindrance to the work. With neither 
in authority, many open questions 
arise. In settling them there is often 
difficulty. I know of several cases 
where this has resulted in very grave 
injury to the work.’ And I know of one 
case where the student-pastor was per- 
mitted to remain, with the clear under- 
standing that he should not even have 
his membership, or that of his family, 
in the local church. He is the most 
admirably fitted man I know for his 
work. 


At the last conference one of the stu- 
dent-pastors, who had been in charge of 
the local church of his faith in the same 
town, warned us of this very danger. 
He instanced his own experience and 
told of his trouble. “Now I am an 
Irishman,” he said, “and the local pas- 
tor is an Englishman!” But real diffi- 
culties arise even without this combina- 
tion. 

Another objection to the student-pas- 
tor is that he is a great expense. A 
house or hall or dormitory is expensive. 
And the student-pastor must have a 
large salary. The Y. M. C. A, secre- 
tary here gets $2,000. The student-pas- 
tors each have $3,000 yearly, which in- 
cludes their contingent fund, in addi- 
tion to their homes, light, heat, etc. This 
work demands unusual men. The sti- 
pends may vary, and will have to in- 
crease. If this work demands money, it 
must be given. But may not the student- 
pastor entail unnecessary expense? 


Half the money spent on the church 
hall used for the parish buildings, and 
half the appropriation allowed for the 
student-pastor given to the local church, 
would accomplish a great deal more in 
every way. 
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Dormitories, also, are too great an ex- 
pense. In addition the student-pastor 
must manage affairs, collect rent and 
board, and assume many responsibilities. 
On the part of the student, there is a 
strange lack of sympathy with those to 
whom he must pay bills. On the part 
of the student-pastors, there was very 
evident at this last conference a feeling 
that they felt dormitories compelled 
them to be too much “servers of tables’ 
and wished themselves well out of this 
matter. One of the most prominent 
men in this whole. work, representing 
a body which has built several dormi- 
tories, confided to me his very grave 
doubt of the wisdom of building them. 

Student societies and _ club - rooms 
really come under the same head. By 
all means let us have them, but in con- 
nection with the church. Let the local 
church have a well equipped parish 
house and draw the students into fel- 
lowship there. They are brought in 
touch with the town anyway. It is a 
splendid protection for the student in his 
relation with the townspeople to meet 
them as an avowed member of some 
church, or at least of some parochial 
society. This will be realized as of 
great importance if one pauses to think. 

It may be objected that the students 
have not been mentioned. They are not 
a problem. In age, ideal and character 
they afford the best material for real re- 
ligious life. Last summer I had a con- 
versation with Dean Palmer of Harvy- 
ard—a place not usually regarded as 
overrun with piety. He told me that 
in the spring a few students proposed 
a Good Friday service. He did not fa- 
vor it, as he supposed there was little 
real interest. However, it was carried 
through and going over from a sense of 
duty, instead of the score he expected 
to find, the house was so crowded that 
he had difficulty in obtaining a seat. 

Let us save some of the good advice 
we are in the habit of so generously be- 
stowing on the students. They are at 
the age of vision. There are no nobler, 
finer souls than our boys and girls. Once 
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we were as true and fine as they are 
now. But that was long ago. Our 
young people in the universities do not 
need reformation. But they do need 
friendship and care that we are denying 
them. 

Let the rector, then, take the place of 
the student-pastor. Give him an assist- 
ant, if necessary, to relieve him from 
details that take his time and strength, 
help in the many services, and give him 
time for the preparation of sermons 
needed for such a congregation. 

Find a priest whose scholarship com- 
mands the respect of the faculty and 
whose humanity commands the friend- 
ship of the students. If he is a mem- 
ber of one of the fraternities it will 
help him to reach the men, and te op- 
pose some evils. Make a grant to the 
parish sufficient to enable it to have a 
good musical service, simple, represent- 
ative and genuine. If a dormitory is 
desired, go to some housekeeper and’ 
offer to fill the house with church boys 
or church girls. The plan will be readi- 
ly accepted, and all the advantages of 
the dormitory obtained without expense 
or responsibility. Give the rector a sal- 
ary sufficient to enable him to entertain 
the students in his home. Half the 
allowance of the student-pastor will en- 
able the rector to do twice the work 
twice as well. 

And if the local church is not rep- 
resentative, make it so. The money 
will be far more wisely spent on the 
parish church than on a building which 
keeps students away from the parish 
church and the parish ideal. The de- 
nominations are reluctantly realizing 
something of this, but for us it is even 
more important. The students are 
members of the family. 

With a strong congregation, wor- 
shipping in a beautiful temple, with a 
splendid service, with some prominent 
clergyman from another diocese as an 
occasional preacher, with the student 
gathered into a fellowship of which 
he will be proud, taught in the Church, 
the true teacher, having his social life 
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in the parish, working under the di- 
rection of the priest—a life is fur- 
nished which is natural and which 
will send the graduate home strong in 
his love for the Church, strengthened 
by it, and loyal to it. The student will 
not be antagonized, but will take his 
religious affiliations naturally. He will 
not, and should not, be made self-con- 
scious about it. He will be drawn to the 
parish church, not separated from it. 
There will be no friction due to con- 
flict or authority, for the rector is the 
‘student-pastor, not his assistant. 

Not only would our own students be 
better cared for, and go out better trained 
Churchmen, but the impression made on 
the great student body would be in- 
finitely stronger. Think what it would 
mean for these hundred thousand to be 
constantly brought in touch with a 
parish representative in building, in 
service, and in rector. Meeting the 
Church at her best, they will know her, 
and, knowing her, learn sooner or later 
to love her. And after they go out in 
life many of them would come under 
her guidance through the old university 
influence. There is no place on earth 
where the same expenditure of time and 
money will bring so great and certain a 
return as this work. There is no place 
where it is so needed. 

Everything I heard at the student con- 
ference, everything in my own experi- 
ence, tends to confirm the truth of what 
I have written. There is but one argu- 
ment of importance offered against this 
plan. Father Kelly, in one of his. splen- 
did articles writes, “The parish exists 
for the parish alone. Any body or 
group that stands apart will not be at 
home in the parish. We have found 
that if you have a pit village in a small 
town you must have a separate colliers’ 
church. Two classes which do not mix 
during the week will seldom be at home 
in the same church on Sunday.” But 
this is America, not England. A parish 
existing only for itself is a very poor 
sort of a parish, and as a matter of 
fact the students are not a class that 
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do not mix. They do mix. They have 
business, social, friendly, and unfriend- 
ly, relations with the town or city. They 
are not a class. They are just people. 
But they are people we neglect. And 
for that neglect we'shall some day pay 
dearly. 
q 


ADOPT THE PAULINE 
PLAN OF CHURCH 
FINANCE 


ERE it is as outlined by Men and 
Missions, the monthly magazine of 
the Laymen’s Missionary Movement: 


ERIODIC Worshipful 
“Upon the first day Uabitual 
of the week— Prayerful 
Cheerful 
ERSONAL Each Man 
—let each one of Each Woman 
you— Each Boy 
Each Girl 
ROVIDENT | Fershanded 
eas die ie Thoughtful 
Intelligent 
ROPORTIONATE Renerous 
—as he may pros- Careful | 
ya Responsible 
Faithful 
REVENTIVE No Deficit 


—that no collections No Interest 
be made when I on Loans 
come.” No Worry 

No Retrench- 
ment 


While adopting this plan as the general 
policy some congregations retain the 
annual or semi-annual offering to accom- 
modate those members who are not pre- 
pared to accept the plan as yet. Mr. 
John W. Wood, 281 Fourth avenue, New 
York, will supply full particulars. 


A MAN WHO WENT TO CHINA TO BE 
CONVERTED 


PROPOS of what Lord Charles 
Beresford calls “the break-up 
of China’ today, the following 
true story may be very much 

to the point intleed. A certain eminent 
son of Wisconsin, who has been in more 
than one spot on the globe’s surface 
where but two or three hardy white men 
have ever ventured, and whose books 
are accordingly known and quoted the 
world over, had an experience some lit- 
tle time ago which, as he himself frankly 
says, converted him. 


Formerly a professor of the not un- 
common creed that whatever religion 
any people have is “good enough for 
them,” and that there is no reason why 
the tenets of Christianity should be sub- 
stituted therefor, he found himself in 
China recently, and was granted an au- 
dience with one of the two or three men 
who are known to world statesmen as 
“the: brains of the China of today and 
tomorrow.” 


The proper intercourse of honorific 
greetings was followed by eager ques- 
tions as to the state of China, and finally 
the traveler asked what, in the mind of 
the distinguished Chinese, was the prin- 
cipal need of China today. 

Instantly came the simple answer, 
“Christianity, of course.” 

“You astonish me,” said the Ameri- 
can. “I had supposed you would have 
named new business methods, a new and 
progressive administration, education, 
or such things. May I ask why you 
say, ‘Christianity, of course’ ?” 

“Because it is the only thing that goes 
deep enough,” said the eminent Oriental. 
“China needs all those things you men- 
tion, and many more, but it needs Chris- 
tianity first, because that underlies all 
the rest. Take a single instance. We 
have gold mines in inner China of which 
I know well, and which would make your 
Klondike look, as you say, ‘like 30. cents.’ 
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It is gold which is easy to work. But 
we cannot work it. Why not? Because 
if we were to fill our canal boats full of 
it and start them toward the coast, every 
village mandarin through whose boun- 
daries our boats passed would extort his 
bribe to let them pass, and every other 
official, little and big, would, as you say, 
‘get his’ too, and when we reached the 
coast we would have no gold at all— 
and would be lucky if we still had the 
boats! No, China can never be re- 
formed until it has a new business and 
governmental honesty, and it can never 
have these until it has a new moral 
sense, and it can never have that until it 
has become Christian. I myself am a 
rich man, as wealth goes in China, but 
I have not one copper cash invested in 
China. They are all invested in Amer- 
ican securities—because America is a 
Christian country, and that is the only 
kind of country where an investment is 
ever satel: 

In telling the story the traveler added: 
“I don’t quite know whether I was a 
Christian when I went to China—but 
I know I was one after that talk!’— 
P. B. J. in The Continent. 


N 1861 there was only one bishop of 
the American Episcopal Church and 
one bishop of the Church of England in 
all China and Japan. The first con- 
verts of modern missionary effort had 
not been baptized in Japan. There was 
but a handful of Christians of any name 
in China. To-day in both China and 
Japan there are fully organized nation- 
al churches. Japan has seven dioceses 
with as many bishops, two American, 
four English and one Canadian. China 
has eleven dioceses and as many bish- 
ops, three American, seven English and 
one Canadian. In both Churches the 
communicants are numbered by the thou- 
sands, besides many additional thousand 
baptized members and adherents. 


OUR LETTER BOX 


Intimate and Informal Messages from the Field 


Bishop Rowe, writing on August 22d on the 
tevenue cutter which was bringing him back from 
his trip to the Far North, says: 


AM on the Bear and returning from 
Point Hope. I am writing you 
from a place on the Siberian coast where 
the Bear was forced to come for water 
and to clean and repair boiler. Near by 
the point where we are taking water, 
there is a small Eskimo village, which 
I have just visited. The people live in 
igloos and are very primitive. They 
are fearfully dirty, and compare so un- 
favorably with the Eskimos among 
whom some Christian work has been 
done, that one cannot but pity them and 
pray that they too might receive the ben- 
efits and helps of Christianity. 

My visit to Point Hope was most en- 
couraging and satisfactory. But toward 
the close of it a great disaster oc- 
curred. The Nigalik* was carried out to 
sea in a fearful gale, in spite of our best 
judgment and care. She was secure and 
safe with twin anchors, as we thought; 
but owing to the hurricane wind and the 
current, she dragged anchor and drifted 
out to sea and out of sight. The Eski- 
mos did their best to save her, tried to 
tow her back, but in vain. In fact it was 
all they could do to make the shore and 
escape themselves from being carried 
out to sea. I am thankful no life was 
lost; but the loss of the Nigaltk, with so 
many of our needed tools on board, is 
at this time a loss too great to express. 

The work accomplished by Mr. Hoare 
is wonderful. The buildings erected by 
him since last year are fine in appear- 
ance and most satisfactory. I confirmed 
ninety-eight: at Point Hope. Throughout 
this whole Arctic section these Eskimo 
people are aware of the splendid work 
done at Point Hope and are turning to 
us for their religious instruction. The 
opportunity has come to us for evangel- 


*The new motor launch given to the Mission 
about a year and a half ago. Cost $4,000. 


izing all these people. All we need is 
an assistant for Mr. Hoare, leaving him 
free to travel, and additional financial 
help to meet the expenses of a few 
Eskimo trained workers. 


q 


The Rev. F. B. Randall, who is in charge of the 
Snake River Missions in Wyoming, tells an interest- 
ing incident in connection with that work. 


HIS part of the country, like all other 
representative America, dearly loves 
a game of baseball. All during the sum- 
mer the opposing nines of Snake River 
Valley (Wyoming and nearby Colorado 
nines) have been contending for the 
mastery and all in a very good-natured 
and manly fashion. Sunday baseball is 
often responsible for small attendance at 
church, and we of the clergy are apt 
sometimes to smart under the superior 
attractions of “the game’ to those we 
have to offer its devotees. 

Sunday, June the 8th, was to be a 
great day. The River nines had played 
Craig (Colorado) and Rawlins nines; 
and Baggs had played Dixon and now 
Craig was coming to sustain her reputa- 
tion at Dixon. The diamond is right 
opposite the Church and so I conceived 
the idea of having a service immediately 
after the game. I had posters printed 
at the local printery to be distributed at 
the game. 


ate et Mee Ae see eae ome Ae ee et 
* After the game everybody is in- * 
* wvited to attend service in the * 
* Church. Good Singing. * 
4 Yours truy, S 
* The Parson. * 


HK Ko aR I SR) cK ob i) ee 


There was a great crowd (for this 
part of the country) and there was a 
splendid game. As the last half of the 
last inning was begun I had the bell rung 
and of course I as a River man was glad 
to hear concurrently with its ringing the 
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shouts of joy at the River nine’s victory. 
And then the people came pouring into 
the church. They came till there was 
not a nook or a cranny empty. Some of 
the ball players sat on the steps of the 
chancel. Oh what a service we had! 
We sang “Work for the Night is Com- 
ing’ and then we said Evensong and I 
made just a very few remarks to “the 
boys.” Then we sang “Stand Up, Stand 
Up for Jesus,” and how we did sing! 
Those ball players sang hymns just as 
lustily as they played ball and my heart 
was just about as full as it could be 
when a young fellow (Mr. Jack Ostling 
of the Craig nine) stood up on the 
chancel steps and sang “Lead Kindly 
Light,’ and sang it so that eyes were 
moist and hearts were touched. Then 
everybody sang “Praise God from Whom 
All Blessings Flow,’ and I gave the 
crowd the Benediction and the service 
was over. “It was unique,” a lady said 
to me after the service was over and we 
were on our way to Baggs for the night 
service (I had celebrated the Holy Com- 
munion in Dixon in the morning and so 
had to give Baggs a night service), “I 
don’t believe there has been a service in 
the United States to-day like that,” and 
perhaps she was right. 


q 


Deaconess Affleck writes from Mexico City on 
August 19th: 
AST Sunday we had the largest at- 
tendance that I have ever seen, and 
Mr. Orihuela says that he has never 
seen as many. There were two hundred 
and fifty that stayed through the whole 
service (two and one-half hours) and 
about fifty more who stayed from ten to 
twenty minutes. The service was beau- 
tiful and solemn. The children from 
San Pedro Martir presented quantities 
of flowers after the blessing of the 
altar, and it was lovely to see the proces- 
sion of little barefooted boys and girls 
with arms full of flowers. The men of 
San Pedro Martir presented the six can- 
dles for the altar and their quiet rever- 
ence was very impressive. 


Our Letter Box 


There were fifty-three communicants 
at the second service, more than I have 
ever seen; Indian women, barefooted, 
with babies at the breast, went to receive 
Communion, and one Indian man with a 
sleeping child in his arms. Such things 
do not seem out of place here, with their 
primitive clothes, and quiet, dignified 
manner. 

There were about fifteen American 
men and women, and after service they 
expressed their pleasure and surprise at 
the large attendance and the remarkable 
changes in the church. So many people 
have said, “What a pity that the donor 
cannot see the results of her gift!” and 
with all my heart I echoed the wish. We 
were particularly pleased to see that so 
many people who live in the neighbor- 
hood were there—people who have 
never been inside the door before, and 
one and all expressed great interest in 
the work. I feel so sure that we are 
right, and that the church could never 
have any influence in this neighborhood 
until it was decent and attractive. 

One of our old women is working in 
a very fanatical Roman Catholic family, 
and when they found that she wanted 
to go to service last Sunday at San 
José they forbade it, saying that they 
would not have any Protestant servants 
in the house. She begged them to let 
her go for half an hour but they refused, 
so she gave up her position and came to 
service. She cried all through the serv- 
ice, poor old creature, and afterward 
said to me, “Sefiorita, my Lord and my 
Church are first; I am not afraid, God 
will open His arms to me and give me 
what I need.” I wish we had a few 
more who cared as much as that for the 
Church. She is the first one to come 
and the last to leave. One evening I 
met her outside the church, walking up 
and down, and she threw her arms 
around me and said, “Oh, Sefiorita, I 
cannot bear to leave the templo; I wish 
I could stay here all the time.’ She is 
old and all alone, as her brother died 
last April. I hope we can find a place for 
her, for she is faithful and honest. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


HE students of the Catechetical 
School in Hankow have given a 
beautiful brass book rest for the altar, 
in memory of Mrs. Littell. It bears the 
following inscription, in Chinese poetry: 


How good the teacher mother! 

Humble excellent pattern ! 

She stood at the side to help Mr. Littell 
In spreading The Way throughout China. 
Now called, raised to Paradise, 

Her goodness and virtues cannot perish. 
This engraved metal is to remember her. 


Given by the entire student body of 
All Saints’ Catechetical School: Second 
year of the Republic. 
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One who attended the Lake Geneva Conference 
sends the following notes: 


AKE GENEVA Conference of the 
Missionary Education Movement, 
August I-10, 1913, had a total attend- 
ance of 306, of which 30 were from the 
Episcopal Church. Every State in the 
Fifth Department was _ represented. 
Those present resolved to urge the Fifth 
and Sixth Departments that more dele- 
gates be sent in 1914. There are great 
advantages in a summer school, as it 
affords leaders an opportunity to pre- 
pare for the winter’s work. 

Lake Geneva is delightfully situated, 
is accessible for us of the Middle West, 
and we have resolved to put our strength 
and influence toward this conference in- 
stead of Silver Bay. Here we come 
into contact with members of other com- 
munions who have similar sectional 
problems, and it is a tremendous inspira- 
tion for a “follow up”. method, when one 
returns home. 

The crowning glory of the conference 
was the early celebration in the “upper 
room” on the Sunday we separated. 
The celebrant was the Rev. John E. 
Curzon, secretary of the Fifth Depart- 
ment. The beauty and dignity of the 
service was most impressive, and seemed 
to have special significance for the chil- 
dren of the Church assembled here. 


In the vacancy of the missionary episcopate of 
New Mexico, Archdeacon Warren, in addition to his 
responsibilities as rector at Albuquerque, has been 
trying to cover the field and stimulate work. For 
fifty days this summer he averaged the adiminis- 
ase of some one sacrament of the Church each 
CX. JOHN S GUILD: EAI wane 

Sumner, is a modest little place, but 
part of an interesting work. Last year I 
went into this town of good American 
blood, and after a pow-wow, started 
them studying missions. We have now 
six communicants and about thirty-five 
women of many different sects working 
for the Church, and themselves Church- 
women in the making. Besides using the 
building for services it is used as a rest 
room for farmers’ wives who come from 
down the valley, and for other civic pur- 
poses of a new community. There are 
about 200 people in town. This work is 
an instance, not of hunting up Episco- 
palians, but of “going after the goods.” 


ST. JOHN’S GUILD HALL, FT. SUMNER, 
NEW MEXICO 


Our railroad is about to open up the 
whole valley by building from Sumner 
across to the main line near Las Vegas. 


The point cannot fail to develop. It has 
good soil and plenty of water. Thank 
God the Church is started here. We 


have about $750 in the church building 
fund and two lots.” 
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The Rev. Paul R. R. Reinhardt, a native Porto 
Rican, who graduated from the General Theological 
Seminary and has recently begun work in his home 
land, tells of the fortieth anniversary of a Church 
in Porto Rico which was observed on August 24th. 


OLY TRINITY CHURCH is: the 
oldest non-Roman Catholic church 
building in this island; its fortieth anni- 
versary marks an epoch in the history 
of religious freedom. 

English-speaking people living in 
Ponce about 1867 desired an English 
church. Offerings and donations came 
from all races and classes, and many 
were the five-dollar gold pieces given by 
pious Roman Catholics. It was not till 
1872 that sufficient money was given, 
and the present building was erected and 
consecrated to the service of God by the 
bishop of Antigua, then spiritual su- 
perior of the parish and its people. 

Since that day services have been held 
and Sacraments administered to those 
children of the English and American 
Church living on the island. At the time 
of the American occupation of Porto 
Rico, in 1898, the English Church handed 
over to the American Church the con- 
gregation and property, the latter prom- 
ising to provide services and Sacraments 
to the English-speaking people of Ponce. 
During the American regime the life and 
history of the parish have progressed 
but slowly owing to the reason that no 
rector has remained over three years as 
executive head of the work. It is now 
over three years since the last rector re- 
turned to the States. 

The anniversary services were well 
attended, especially that of the late 


Interior of Holy Trinity Church, Ponce, P. R. 


News and Notes 


Eucharist, when the altar, and in fact 
the whole church, was beautifully 
adorned for the occasion with tropical 
flowers which are so numerous and pro- 
fuse in this tropical isle. The anniver- 
sary sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Leonard Read, priest in charge at Maya- 
guez. It is noteworthy that Mr. Read’s 
father, a priest of the Church of Eng- 
land, forty years ago assisted the Lord 
Bishop of Antigua in the consecration 
of this church; and also that the Rev. 
Leonard Read was himself admitted to 
the diaconate and ordained to the priest- 
hood in that selfsame church not more 
than ten years ago. 


q 

TT‘HE report of the American Church 

Building Fund Commission just is- 
sued shows that the permanent fund of 
the commission at the close of the fiscal 
year August 31, 1913, is $526,557.53. This 
amount is composed of special gifts to 
found Named Memorial Funds ($125,- 
812.50), Special Memorial Funds ($15,- 
598.53), Legacies ($141,251.76). From 
all other sources there has been received 
the sum of $243,894.74. 

During the past three years forty-five 
loans have been negotiated amounting to 
$128,500 for the building of thirty-one 
churches, seven rectories and seven 
parish houses. The loans negotiated 
since the commission was inaugurated in 
1880 have amounted to $788,119. 

The first gift made by the commission 
was in July, 1893. Since that time 724 
churches have been aided by grants of 
money amounting in all to $170,143.88. 
The total amount of gifts made to help 
churches in distant missionary fields is 
$9,250. 

The rate of interest on all loans here- 
after will be five per cent per annum. 


q 


N response to our recent request for 
copies of the Indian number (Sep- 
tember, 1910) over one hundred were 
received. We ask our unknown ‘friends 
to accept this work of thanks for their 
thoughtful kindness. 


News and Notes 


AN EDITORIAL REPUTA- 
; TION 


Every now and then the Editor receives a highly 
flattering communication. Once in a while there 
are others, but those ne speedily forgets. Here is 
the latest sample of the pleasant kind: 


HAVE never met you but some one 
has told me that you have the facul- 
ty of getting what you want. Do get us 
that boat! It will mean saving time and 
strength of the workers, and the selfish 
standpoint that it will mean very few 
nights away from home on Mr. Wilson’s 
and Miss Hill’s part. We haven’t a doc- 
tor here; it would take a good many 
hours to get one from Soochow, the 
nearest of our foreign stations, and in 
case of emergencies we could get there 
in three hours in a motor boat. 
So please get us the boat and then 
we will pluck up courage and ask for.a 
doctor ! 


CANAT BE VINDICATED.: 


HAT letter requires some interpreta- 


tion. It was written by the wife of 
one of the most successful evangelistic 
missionaries in China. He is in charge 
of the Church’s work in a city of 25,000 
people, with a large number of outsta- 
tions in the surrounding country. It is 
true of China today, as it has been from 
time immemorial, that the rivers, creeks 
and canals are the highways. 

Now Chinese water transit is anything 
but rapid transit. A house-boat pulled 
along by coolies on the shore-end of a 
rope may, under favorable conditions, 
make two miles an hour. It is easy to 
see how much good time is used up, not 
to say wasted, as long as a missionary 
is obliged to use the Chinese facilities. 

A motor boat costing $1,000, or even 
less, would enable the missionary to do at 
least three times the work that he can 
do, because it would divide by at least 
three the amount of time he has to spend 
in travel. 

If any reader of THE Spirit oF Mis- 
SIONS is willing to help the Editor to 
vindicate the reputation that somehow 
has attached to him of being able to se- 
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cure for his missionary friends what 
they really ought to have, he would be 
most grateful. One cannot help feeling 
that it must be exceedingly uncomfortable 
to be the only foreign family in a Chi- 
nese city, twenty miles from the nearest 
doctor. In this case, without -a motor 
boat, that means fully ten hours away, 
with a motor boat, three hours away. 


q 


WANTED—TRAINED NURSES 
IN PORTO RICO 


LejcLURE'S.~ HOSPITAR shone; 
Porto Rico, needs two American 
nurses and a housekeeper immediately. 
Dr. Crossman, the physician in charge, 
wrote recently: 

“Beginning at 7 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, it is between g and 12 at night be- 
force Miss Whitbeck’s work is finished. 
Twice this week it was 1 o’clock when 
the work would allow her to go to bed.” 

Dr. Crossman reports steady growth 
in the hospital work. Two young Porto 
Rican physicians, trained in the United 
States, are giving him much-appreciated 
help. 

In a later letter Dr. Crossman -ays: 
“Because of the shortage of nurses Miss 
Whitbeck had to stay on duty all last 
night and has to be working today also, 
which makes two days and a night with 
only the sleep she could get last night 
between the treatments.” 

Particulars will be supplied by Mr. 
John W. Wood, 281 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 


q 
PUBLICATION NOTICE 


OTICE was given in our columns 
last month of a new edition of the 
“Life and Letters of Bishop Hare,” 
which is to be sold at $1.00 net, $1.10 
postpaid. The publishers have com- 
pleted the volume and it may now be 
obtained by application to the Business 
Office, The Spirit of Missions, 281 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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CHRISTIAN LIVES IN CHINA 


It is proposed under this heading to present different phases of missionary work 


in China as exemplified in the activities of particular individuals. 
articles has been arranged which will extend over an entire year. 
used as the basis of a missionary lesson. 


appears on page 707. 


A series of 
i They may be 
A suggested outline for this article 


I. THE FRIEND OF BEGGAR BOYS 
By the Reverend Percy R. Stockman 


HE hand of rescue stretched 
forth in the hour of need 
needs no interpreter; it is uni- 
versally understood. Because 

of this, those who carry the message of 
the Christ almost invariably finds their 
approach as He found it, by the broad 
highway of human need. 

It is told of Hudson Taylor, the 
founder and first missionary of the 
China Inland Mission, that in his early 
struggle to gain a hearing and to win 
friendly recognition from the Chinese, 
a river accident in which he risked his 
life to save a native boatman. did more 
than anything else to break down hos- 
tility against him. Similarly, a captain 
of one of the steamers in China, much 
given to losing his temper, was quite 
ready in quieter moments to attribute 
the faithfulness of his crew and serv- 
ants to their knowledge of the fact that 
some time previously he had saved a 
half-dozen Chinese in a typhoon which 
had wrecked their boat. So the prac- 
tical evidence of heartfelt good will, is 
not lost in the Mission field. And in 
China, as amongst other Eastern peo- 
ples also, the sacrifice involved in the 
act of friendliness is appreciated. Not 
only an heroic effort to save the indi- 
vidual life is understood and valued, but 
the continued exefcise of good deeds, 
which accompanies philanthropic effort 
is also esteemed. 


I. Ichang and Its Missionary 


A conspicuous example of this type 
of missionary is the Church’s most re- 
cently consecrated bishop—the Rt. Rev. 
D. Trumbull Huntington, D.D., of the 
District of Wuhu, China. It is not for- 


eign to Chinese thought to quote “A 
good man out of the good treasure of 
his heart bringeth forth that which is 
good.” They are a people prone to judge 
faith by works. And so his native as- 
sistants have spoken of him as “loving- 
hearted,” not because they desired to 
seem cordial, but because of their sin- 
cere appreciation of his leadership 
amongst them in practical charity. 

At Ichang, near the heart of China, 
at the foot of the world-famous gorges 
of the Yangtsze, it was a Trade School 
for beggar boys which won for the fu- 
ture bishop the confidence and friend- 
ship of the Chinese. One can picture 
how it began. A number of ragged lit- 
tle fellows would obstruct the way of 
the young missionary, begging for a few 
cash in passing, as he hurried from his 
residence near the boarding school to 
the Mission Chapel far inside the city 
gate. Inquiry into the reason for the 
presence of such an unusually large 
number of waifs, even for a Chinese 
city, led to some light on the cause. It 
seemed that the river junks which haz- 
ard the rapids of the gorges to tap the 
rich trade of Western China are respon- 
sible for swelling the crowd of street 
urchins above the number due to local 
conditions. These cargo boats are accus- 
tomed to make the trip up the gorges 
with full crews of from thirty to fifty 
men, who can both row and “track,” i.e., 
pull, the boat over the swift and shallow 
places. The same boats, coming down 
river, heavily laden with cargo, carry 
as few men as possible, and the “lao 
ban,” or captain, is not loathe to give 
passage and rice to a boy or two who 
can help the cook and amuse the men. 
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These boys are either runaways, or 
waifs at the city of departure. Once 
arrived in Ichang, they are not wanted 
on ‘the return trip, being incapable of 
heavy work, and so they drift upon the 
streets of that city and its western 
suburb. 


It was in an effort to help such needy 
lads that the Trade School was started, 
and through it many others also have 
been helped. 


II. The Beggar Boys 


Han Hsien-Sen, as he was known to 
the Chinese before he became Han Tsu- 
Chiao, or bishop, was well fitted to un- 
dertake institutional work for boys. 
While at Yale University, especially in 
1891-2, he and his room-mate, Horace 
Pitkin, were active in the work of the 
Yale Club for boys in New Haven. To 
be once interested in boys’ work, is to be 
always interested in it; and the appeal 
of a rough little fellow in yellow skin 
to a missionary in China is the same, or 
greater, than that of a neglected Amer- 
ican boy to a young college student. 


It is difficult to picture a Chinese beg- 
gar boy. He carries a broken rice bowl 
and two dirty chop-sticks in one hand 
and in the other as stout a staff as he 
can get, with which to keep off the dogs. 
His head is usually a mass of scrofula, 
and he is fast losing his hair. There 
are undoubtedly ulcers on one or both 
legs. and he is streaked with dirt from 
head to toe. If it is winter he has a 
long cotton-lined gown, once blue, but 
long since faded colorless, barely hold- 
ing together in shreds, the cotton wad- 
ding pulling out whenever his gown 
catches on a projection, or brushes 
against the rapidly moving chair of 
some well-to-do person as it pushes him 
to the wall of the narrow street. A 
dirty rag is tied around his head. In 
summer he is apt to be satisfied with a 
loin cloth, 


Sometimes these boys move in small 
gangs, and sometimes they seem to be 
wholly alone. They hang around the 
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rice shops as much as they are allowed, 
sleeping usually in some corner of a 
deserted temple over one of the city 
gates. Given occasionally a little food 
and a few cash by some of the shop- 
keepers, they otherwise seem to be 
wholly neglected by the townspeople. Is 
it any wonder that they stir the heart 
of the missionary and arouse a longing 
to do something to save them? 


Fresh from the land of organized 
charity, reformatories, and all kinds of 
homes, the missionary in China is struck 
by the apparent lack of effort on the 
part of the people there to cope with 
any of the problems of relief and refor- 
mation. At first it appears as though 
nothing were done. On closer investi- 
gation it is found that there are benevo- 
lent societies, and occasionally well- 
meaning rich people and officials who 
seek to relieve distress and better condi- 
tions. But most of their efforts are 
abortive, lack of funds and of interest, 
and especially lack of effective plans, 
making much of their charitable work 
fail almost as soon as it is started. 
Nothing seems to be done to strike at 
the root of any such problem. The only 
effective society is often that which sees 
to burying the bodies of beggars who 
die on the streets; and commendable as 
such a charity is, it seems to attack the 
problem at rather a late date. 


If this observation falls short of the 
truth to-day, it is due to the adoption 
by the Chinese of measures of relief 
practised in other countries, and the im- 
itation of institutional work conducted 
in the first instance by foreigners. The 
first blind asylum in China, so far as the 
writer knows, was established by an Eng- 
lish missionary at Hankow. An insane 
asylum at Canton, started by an earnest 
American doctor, introduced a new 
method for the treatment of such un- 
fortunates. The Trade School at 
Ichang, opened in 1907 by the Rev. Mr. 
Huntington, was the first known at- 
tempt in China to care for beggar boys 
in any numbers, and fit them for a place 
in the society that had cast them off. 


A GROUP OF 


III. The Plan of Rescue 


A dozen boys picked from the dirty 
streets of a Chinese city, washed and 
comfortably clothed, their sores healed, 
and their faces beginning to fatten, 
marching in a body to a mission church 
on one of the streets of the same city, 
are bound to attract attention. The Tsz 
Yoh Hsioh T’ang (Loving Youth 
School) gave sleepy old Ichang some- 
thing to talk about, and the shop-keepers 
along the streets were quick to nod their 
heads in approval. Would you not pre- 
fer to see a boy in the ranks of a mis- 
sion school rather than standing in front 
of your shop begging, and only too ready 
to steal? 

With the city’s approval, the school’s 
problems began to multiply, and its foun- 
der, already burdened with many lines 
of missionary endeavor in and about 
Ichang, found his wisdom and patience 
sorely taxed. A new dormitory, on a 
separate piece of ground from the Mis- 
sion boarding school, had to be erected, 
and Chinese houses converted into shops 
where various trades could be taught. 
There was no Carnegie or Rockefeller 
to appeal to amongst the Chinese, and 
the Mission Board at home was unable, 
by reason of many demands upon it, to 
do more than allow the raising of a few 
specials to aid the new enterprise, so 
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that its financing was a great problem. 
The usual practice, when the missionary 
sees some need unprovided for by the 
grant from home, is to scrape and save 
from one’s private income in order to 
have a fund for the desired purpose. 
Another way is to have the Chinese 
women of your church, and their friends, 
trained to make lace or native embroid- 
eries that can be sold to travelers or sent 
home for disposal. With the encourag- 
ing help of his aunt, who, though well- 
advanced in years, had accompanied him 
from America when he returned after 
his first furlough to take up work at 
Ichang in 1901, Mr. Huntington found 
both plans necessary to provide for the 
growing needs of the Trade School. 

A big, fat, and very suave official 
came, upon invitation, to bow his cordial 
recognition of the good purpose of the 
school. He was the local magistrate, 
and had his good-will been secured 
earlier, it might have been easier to get 
his signature to the deeds of the new 
property purchased for the Trade School. 
As it was, his interest helped to make 
possible a little later the starting of a 
small private subscription-list among the 
well-to-do Chinese of Ichang. 

The news of the Trade School spread 
into the country-sides. It occurred to 
some that here was a chance to place in 
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PANORAMA OF THE TRADE SCHOOL, ICHANG, CHINA 


safety a troublesome son or nephew. 
After a few experiences of having a boy 
come crying to the gate, telling how he 
was an orphan and had been on the 
street for many months, only to find in 
a few days that some old woman who 
claimed to be his mother would turn up 
to inquire into his health, Mr. Hunting- 
ton and his Chinese assistants organ- 
ized a careful system of investigation. 
Later, when the capacity of the school 
had grown, and there was a grievous 
famine, he would receive boys after pa- 
pers had been properly signed by thei1 
relatives committing them to his care for 
a period of years. 


The labor involved in caring for a 
growing family of dependent boys was 
tremendous, and the Chinese teachers, 
by temperament and training, were lim- 
ited in their helpfulness. Two purposes 
Mr. Huntington conceived early in the 
work, from both of which he saw some 
fruit before he accepted the bishopric. 
One was to plant the seeds of self-gov- 
ernment, and the other was to begin the 
training of some of the boarding school 
boys to become teachers and directors of 
their less fortunate brothers in the Trade 
School. A third, and greater purpose, 
is also working out. That is, that some 
of the Trade School boys should become 
evangelists to their own people in the 
outlying districts of Ichang. 

Not the least picturesque, and one of 
the most difficult features of the school’s 
routine in its first days, was the early 
morning dispensary. The Scotch Mis- 
sion hospital liberally treated all serious 
ailments and provided at cost the neces- 
sary drugs for the treatment of lesser 
ones. These consisted of ulcers, sore 
eyes, scrofula, boils, the itch, indigestion, 
minor injuries, etc. Early each morning 
after the simple “Tsao Fan” (breakfast) 
of rice and tea, a line would form on the 
stone porch outside Mr. Huntington’s 
window. Then with the help of one or 
two of the boarding school boys sores 
would be washed, bandages readjusted, 
eyes cleaned, and heads rubbed. At that 
time there. was no available room in the 
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school buildings where the medicines 
could be left without danger of their 
being put to use at all hours, and some- 
times to misuse, so Mr. Huntington’s 
study was used as a dispensary. 

At last the opportunity for better 
came—that great opportunity 
is given to the missionary who 
special cause to present. Once 
every five years (then it was once every 
seven) Mr. Huntington, with his aunt, 
returned to their home in Hartford. 
Conn., on a year’s furlough. But be- 
tween deputation work for the Board, 
and special visits on behalf of the Trade 
School, Hartford saw little of Mr. Hunt- 
ington, ps two or three of the few 
weeks he was there were spent in the 
hospital. Such are the vicissitudes of a 
missionarys furlough. And what a 
short time there is to present the ideas 
one has been working on for years to 
the already divided attention of the 
Church’s interested few! 

Everything was undertaken with pains- 
taking thoroughness, countless letters 


GORGES OF THE YANGTSE 


Boats waiting to ascend the rapids. The white line 
over the hill is the tow-path of the trackers 
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written and hundreds of calls made. 
The George Junior Republic and other 
institutions in this country, and on the 
return journey the homes of Dr. Bar- 
nardo in London, were visited with a 
view to gaining practical suggestions 
for the Trade School. 

Finally Ichang received him again, and 
the Trade School especially, with open 
arms, a fife and drum corps and about 
100 boys coming down to the bund to 
meet his steamer. Soon everyone was 
anxiously asking about the success of 
his efforts in raising money at home. Of 
course expectation had exceeded realiza- 
tion, but there was much cause for re- 
joicing. Plans that had contemplated 
the investment of many thousands had 
to be concentrated to the limits of a very 
few. Fortunately a fund held by the 
Christian Herald, of New York, was di- 
vided just about this time among several 
missionary institutions in China doing 
philanthropic work, and the Trade School 
came in for a generous share. After 
some months of negotiation a splendid 
site on one of the main roads over the 
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hillside about a mile outside the city . 


walls was secured. A new magistrate 
asserted his importance by withholding 
his seal from the deeds until an appeal 
to the American Consul at Hankow was 
threatened. Then graves had to be 
moved and there was much further de- 
lay before the site could be occupied. 


Building in China is apt to be a slow 
process, especially when laborers are 
scarce, owing to the demand for them 
made by the beginning of a railroad 
such as startled and stirred Ichang at 
that time. However, under the over- 
sight of one of the prominent members 
of the local congregation the Trade 
School buildings began to take form 
quite rapidly. Mr. Huntington returned 
to Ichang in the fall of 1909, and the 
cottages at the school were ready for 
occupancy in the spring of I911. In 
the meantime the old quarters had be- 
come more crowded than ever, and ap- 
plicants were being turned away almost 
daily. 

The new school plant included five 
two-story cottages, of stone and brick, 
to accommodate thirty boys and a teacher 
living in each, a dining hall and kitchens; 
a residence for Mr. Huntington; a big 
school building; shops for the four 
trades of carpentry, shoemaking, tailor- 
ing, and brasssmithing; and an isolation 
ward and dispensary. The most im- 
portant structure, the chapel, could not 
be built for lack of funds. Since then it 
has been erected as a memorial to Miss 
Maria Huntington who was unable to 
return with her nephew from America, 
and who passed away at Hartford in 
the summer of I9II. 


IV, The Future of the Work 


Such a philanthropic endeavor as the 
Trade School, with many spiritual pos- 
sibilities in the training and development 
of the boys who come under its influ- 
ence, might well be the life-work of a 
strong man. But for its founder there 
was a greater call, made most difficult to 
respond to by the isolation of his post 
and the well-nigh impossibility of finding 
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a successor. When the House of Bish- 
ops elected Mr. Huntington as bishop 
of the newly-created district of Wuhu, 
mingled with the congratulations of his 
friends was the unvoiced question, “If 
you accept, what will become of the 
Trade School?” 


The solution of this problem meant 
great sacrifice on the part of someone. 
In the mission field such sacrifices are 
common, the illness or withdrawal of 
one causing a complete change in the 
life and plans of some other member of 
the small staff. And so it was that the 
Rev. R. E. Wood, with loyalty of heart, 
but deep pain and difficult decision, re- 
moved from his work of years at Wu- 
chang to take charge of the Trade 
School, after Bishop Huntington was 
consecrated at Shanghai, r912. 


That the hard step is often a step for- 
ward seems even more manifest in this 
case. Bishop Huntington, though hun- 
dreds of miles from Ichang, which is in 
the District of Hankow and under the 
jurisdiction of Bishop Roots, is not lost 
to the work he founded, but still provides 
much of its support. His new work 
among the famine-sufferers of the Prov- 
ince of Anhui and the students of its 
capital, Anking, the see city of his dio- 
cese, and in the other districts under his 
care, unceasingly proves the depth and 
richness of his experience of Chinese 
character and custom to which his care 
of the Trade School did much to con- 
tribute. 

Under its present management the 
Trade School gives promise of an in- 
creasingly effective service. Three or 
four students from theological schools at 
home have been drawn to join its di- 
rector with the purpose of using it as a 
center and its boys as helpers, and to 
undertake the. evangelization of the vast 
territory southwest of Ichang, for which 
our Church is especially responsible. 
Some of this region lies along the gorges 
of the Yangtsze. The time may yet 
come when the wash of its waters shall 
become the bringers of good tidings to 
the villages along its banks. 


“THE FRIEND OF BEGGAR BOYS” IN CLASS 
WORK 


The outline presented here is based upon an article which will be found on 


the preceding pages of this issue. 


A similar outline will be presented each 
month, based on the series “Christian Lives in China.” 


The outlines are pre- 


pared by the Rev. W. E. Gardner, General Secretary of the General Board of 


Religious Education. 


HERE are many Sunday School 
teachers, Junior Auxiliary and 
other missionary organization leaders, 
who, after reading an article in THE 
SpirIT oF Missions, say: “I would like 
to present this material to my class, but 
I do not know how.” An endeavor will 
be made each month to show how such 
a leader may present the material con- 
tained in the series entitled “Christian 
Lives in China,’ which is to be pub- 
lished in the magazine during the com- 
ing year. 
PREPARING TO TEACH 


All teachers and leaders should send to 
the Church Missions House for “The Mak- 
ing of Modern Crusaders” and read care- 
fully chapters I and XII. They should own 
a copy of the Mission Study book, “The 
Emergency in China,” by Dr. F. L. Hawks 
Pott. They should also secure a note-book 
at least 7 x 8% inches, and place in it the 
map of China found in the back of “The 
Emergency in China.” In this note-book 
might be placed from time to time pictures, 
maps which may be traced from various 
sources, figures giving statistics, and any 
other material which may prove to be of 
interest in the class. 

Read carefully the article found on page 
yor of this issue. Ask God’s direction in 
the presentation of this material in order 
that the hearts of the class may be so 
stirred that they will desire to follow the 
example of these Christian leaders in giv- 
ing a knowledge of the great Father to all 
the peoples of the new republic, of China. 

The teacher should decide clearly what 
he wants to accomplish. He may have 
many aims in teaching this series of ar- 
ticles; he may wish to make the members 
of his class interested readers of THE Spirit 
or Missions, or he may desire to show 
them some of the work which the Church 


is doing in foreign lands, or he may seek 
to make a living missionary a real force in 
their lives. All of these aims can be ac- 
complished, but for the sake of strength 
and unity the best result will come by con- 
centrating on only one. 

Various methods of presenting the ma- 
terial are possible. 

1. Pass a copy of THE Spirit oF Missions 
to one of the class early in the week; ask 
him to come to the next session prepared 
to report on the history and purpose of the 
Ichang Trade School and the life led by 
its scholars. Follow the report with some 
of the questions given in the outline below 
in order to stimulate discussion and deepen 
impressions. 

2. Read the article aloud to the class at 
one session and use ten minutes of the next 
session for quizzing and discussion along 
the lines suggested by the outline. 

3. If there is only one copy of THe Spirit 
oF Misstons in the class (which ought not 
to be the case) and the teacher is obliged 
to do most of the work, select three or 
more salient points in each of the four 
divisions of the article; about these group 
the details of the story, showing the illus- 
trations and offering the problems for dis- 
cussion. 


THE FIRST FIVE MINUTES IN 
THE CLASS 


Lead up to the lesson by establishing a 
connection between the material of the 
article and something already familiar and 
interesting to the class. To illustrate: In 
the present article “A Friend of Beggars” 
the leader might inquire: Did a beggar 
ever come to you? If so, where? What 
was he like? What do you think made him 
a beggar? What do you think was his 
ereatest need? 

Then turn to the map of China, locate 
Ichang and tell the cause of its beggar 
discussion :* 
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TEACHING THE LESSON 


The following outline given under four 
divisions provides topics for questions and 
discussion :* 


I. Ichang and Its Missionary 


1. Where is Ichang? 
2. Describe the young missionary. 
3. The crowd of little beggar boys. 
4. Why were they in Ichang? 
5. How did Mr. Huntington try to help 
them? 
II. The Beggar Boy 
1. A Yale college student at work for 
boys. 
2. The picture of the Chinese beggar boy. 
3. What had his fellow countrymen done 
for him? 
4. What did the Trade School do for 
him? 
III. Plan of Rescue 


1. What two plans did Mr. Huntington 
follow in order to meet the growing need 
of the school? 

2. What was one of the unfortunate re- 
sults of success? 

3. Should Mr. Huntington have kept the 
boys who were entered by deceit, or should 
he have sent them away? 

4. Describe the three purposes of Mr. 
Huntington. 

5. How did Mr. Huntington use his fur- 
lough at home? 

6. Describe the return of Mr. Huntington. 

7, Give an account of the school. 


IV. The Future of the Work 


1. Find Bishop Huntington’s new diocese 
on a map. 

2. Would you have left the school to be- 
come a bishop? 

3. Would it have been better to send a 
man from the United States to take Bishop 
Huntington’s place? 

4. Call to mind some of the strong men 
in America who have given up their lives 
to Trade Schools. General Armstrong, 
Booker Washington, Archdeacons Russell 
and Hunter. 


*If it is desired to use this outline in Sunday 
School for a ten-minute session each Sunday the 
four divisions here given will constitute separate 
lessons. When there is a fifth Sunday it should 
be devoted to a rapid review. 


“The Friend of Beggar Boys” in Class Work 


5. What is now needed to make the school 
a success? 


(a) The school needs more teachers, our 
gifts and prayers. 


(b) The boys need to help themselves. 


In illustration of this last point, Mr. 
Stockman, describing the school in a pre- 
vious article (see Sprrit oF Missions, Oc- 
tober, 1908), shows how the boys aid in 
maintaining the life of the school: 


“The trade school so far aids in its own 
support that the products of the various 
shops are either used by the boys or sold 
for their corporate benefit. The carpenter 
shop does repairing and makes tables and 
chairs; the shoemaking trade keeps the 
boys well shod, and the tailoring department 
keeps them in clothing; the gardening squad 
makes the earth contribute to the school 
table; those of the brass shop turn out 
hinges and like useful pieces; the appren- 
tices in barbering assist in shaving every 
boy who comes to the school, most of whom 
have some scalp disease; and those who are 
learning cooking take the place of better- 
paid assistants and act as store and errand 
boys. 

“The teacher of shoemaking has been a 
Christian only a few years. By working 
over his Bible he has learned to read, and 
in all his off-time he goes on the street to 
sell books about the faith which has given 
him power.” 


PROMISE OF NEXT LESSON 


The next article in Tue Spirit or Mis- 
SIONS we shall study will be about the Rev. 
Dr. Pott, author of the book, “The Emer- 
gency in China,” and it will tell about the 
creation of a university. 
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The Rev. Guy D. Christian writes from Nome, 
Alaska: 


T gives me pleasure to send this money 
order for $80.05, of which $37.90 is 
the Lenten offering of the children of 
our little Sunday school (twenty boxes), 
and $42.15 is the special Easter offering 
of the congregation, which is very good 
considering our small number. Next 
year we hope to be able to meet our cur- 
rent expenses and send even more to the 
Board. 
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THE LITERATURE OF MISSIONS 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Immicrant Forces. By William P. Shriver. Mis- 
sionary Education Movement, New York. 
Price, 50 cents cloth, 35 cents paper. 

Mexico Topay. By George B. Winton. Mission- 
ary Education Movement, New York. Price, 
50 cents cloth, 35 cents paper. 

Ann or Ava. Ethel Daniels Hubbard. Mission- 
ary Education Movement, New York. Price, 
50 cents cloth, 35 cents paper. 

Tue Curistian MovEMENT IN Japan. Eleventh 
Annual Issue, 1913. Published for the Con- 
ference of Federated Missions, Japan. Sold 
ey Hic Missionary Education Movement, New 

ork. 

LizperrA. By Frederick Starr. Published by Fred- 
erick Starr, Chicago. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Immigrant Forces, by William P. 
Shriver, is a noteworthy book. In eight 
well-written chapters the various aspects 
of the “immigrant problem” are intelli- 
gently handled by one who convinces 
his readers of his thorough knowledge 
of the subject and thereby commands 
respectful attention. Mr. Shriver is well 
acquainted with the literature of his sub- 
ject, and quotes freely and aptly from 
various authorities. A suggestive bibli- 
ography in the appendix to the volume 
enables the student to extend his study 
of the immigrant problem and to am- 
plify his knowledge of conditions which 
bear directly or indirectly upon it. Sta- 
tistical tables and graphic charts point 
the statements made in the text. 

The first chapter, “The Lure of Amer- 
ican Industry,” sets the stage by giving 
the reason for the existence of the prob- 
lem. The two following chapters con- 
trast the alien in the home of his birth 
and in the industrial community of his 
adoption, while chapters IV and V show 
the perils and problems which confront 
him on one hand and the new civic op- 
portunity which is, or should be, his on 
the other. The sixth chapter goes back 
again to the home land in order to draw 
the religious background which must be 
taken into account before judgment can 
be passed upon the task of the Church, 
which is discussed in the last two chap- 
ters. Thus Immigrant Forces serves on 
the one hand as a primer of immigrant 
conditions for those who are ignorant of 
the main facts, and as a valuable book of 
reference for those who have pursued 
their study further. 

But after all it is for the purposes of 
mission study that the book is published, 
and it is as a text-book that it will be 
most used and most useful. Mr. Shriver 


shows a good knowledge of the psychol- 
ogy of mission study in his arrangement 
ot the book. There is color and action 
to catch the eye, and hard fact to feed 
the mind; there are plenty of stories, 
humorous and pathetic, to stir the emo- 
tions, and there is ineluctable logic to 
satisfy the reason. 

The field which Immigrant Forces dis- 
closes is right at our door, and a very 
little study of conditions in any com- 
munity will reveal “things which we 
never believed possible in ‘our town.” 
Mr. Shriver suggests any number of 
ways in which the members of a mission 
study class may become active mission- 
aries without having to go far afield. 

-In using the book Churchmen should 
take into account the fact that it is writ- 
ten from the Protestant point of view 
and therefore its assumption is that in 
meeting the religious need of the immi- 
grant individualism in religion should 
be fostered and the catholic idea dis- 
couraged. 

Mexico Today is a fitting third in the 
series of mission study text-books pub- 
lished by the Missionary Education 
Movement for 1913-14. Moreover, since 
the recent political disturbances in Mex- 
ico have forced upon us our responsibil- 
ity towards our southern neighbor, it is 
an appropriate time to try to understand 
the situation more clearly and thus fit 
ourselves to fulfil this responsibility 
more adequately than in the past. 

Mr. Winton has written an excellent 
study book of the classic type, treating 
of country and people, history and relig- 
ion, social conditions, present tenden- 


‘cies, and finally ‘““The Protestant Move- 


ment.” His treatment is clear, full and 
sympathetic. We are told just the 
things that we wish to know, and are 
enabled to find out more for otirselves 
by the excellent bibliography, not only 
of books but of the important magazine 
articles published since 1910. There are 
a few statements with which we must 
disagree, such, for example, as that on 
page 92, where absolution is ranked in- 
discriminately with purgatory, indul- 
gences and miraculous saints in a con- 
demnatory list of doctrines of the Ro- 
man Church; but on the whole the tone 
of the book is calm and fair, and we feel 
sure that it will accomplish its purpose, 
as is declared in the preface, to effect “a 
better understanding between neigh- 
bours.” 
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Ann of Ava is a biography of Mrs. 
Adoniram Judson written by Ethel Dan- 
iels Hubbard. It is just one hundred 
years since the young pioneers, Judson 
and Atwood, sailed from Plymouth for 
India with their brides, and a little over 
a hundred years since the inception of 
American foreign missions. It is thus 
fitting that the Missionary Education 
Movement should choose the story of 
Ann Hasseltine Judson’s life as the sub- 
ject for the young people’s book this 
winter. It would be hard to find a more 
interesting book to place in the hands of 
any boy or girl. It is a real story with 
charming romance and thrilling adven- 
ture, plenty of humor and at the end 
tragedy which is’ saved from bitterness 
by the glorious undertone of victory. 
From sixteen-year-old Nancy Hasseltine 
in her happy home on the banks of the 
Merrimac, to the weary woman, Ann 
Judson, laid to rest under the hopia tree 
in Burma, is a far call. Her daring and 
her sacrifice, her resourcefulness and 
her patience, her courage and her deep 
faith, shown in Calcutta, on the banks 
of the Hoogly River, on Isle of France, 
at Rangoon, at Ava, and finally in the 
dreadful prison at Aungbinle, fill the 
story with interest and fire the imagi- 
nation of the reader, kindling a burning 


THE PROGRESS OF 


VERYWHERE?” is materializ- 
ing. In the northwest corner 
of the Cathedral Close the 
corrugated iron building 
which has been erected for the use of our 
missionary exposition stands ready for 
the scenery and exhibit. The plans for the 

arrangement of the latter have been pre- 

pared, and as much of the scenery from 
the “World in Chicago” as can be used 
in a building 80 x 30 feet has left the 
storehouse of the Missionary Exposition 
Company in Jersey City for the studio 
of a “scenic artist” when the Alaskan 
snows will be whitened and made to 
glisten and the Chinese temple will re- 
ceive a new coat of varnish. Mean- 
while the rooms of the Educational De- 
partment at the Church Missions House 
have assumed more than ever the ap- 
pearance of a museum. Boxes of curios 
from the mission field have come to re- 
plenish our stock. A parcel a day of 
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The Progress of “Everywhere” 


missionary enthusiasm and a desire to 
go and do likewise. The style is delight- 
ful, and the volume so attractively bound 
and so well illustrated that it will serve 
admirably as a “gift book” for use on 
birthdays and at Christmas. 

The Christian Movement in Japan for 
1913 is just out, and we are glad to wel- 
come the new edition of a publication 
which always proves useful in our mis- 
sion study work. It is printed in Japan, 
but it may be secured through the Mis- 
sionary Education Movement, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. Besides very full 
and interesting accounts of the work be- 
ing done by all the communions except 
the Roman Catholic, there are articles 
on such subjects as the “Distribution of 


Forces,’ ‘Eleemosynary Enterprises,” 
“Review of the Religious Press,” and 
general survey of secular affairs. There 


is also some account of the work done 
among Japanese outside of Japan. 
Among the obituaries we read with in- 
terest the tributes paid to two pioneer 
workers of the Nippon Sei-Ko-Kwai, 
Bishop Evington of Kyushu, and Mr. 
Morris of Tokyo. In the appendix there 
is a directory of missionaries in Japan, a 
list of Christian periodicals, statistical 
tables and other information of like in- 
terest. 


“EVERYWHERE” 


treasures during the last fortnight is the 
record of the Bishop of Mexico, and we 
are awaiting with eager interest the ship- 
ment Miss Thackera is sending from 
Fort Defiance. There are loans of cu- 
rios, too, for use during the three weeks 
of “Everywhere.” 

Each country which is not represented 
by a “scene” will have a large poster 
on which is recorded the statistics of the 
mission in that land. The Exposition 
poster, as well as a number of others, 
has been painted by Miss Charlotte 
Gailor. It represents the search for 
light everywhere. 

One important feature of the exposi- 
tion will be the literature booth where 
not only the books published by the 
Board of Missions will be on sale, bu: 
pamphlets covering every phase of our 
missionary activity and describing the 
work in each mission field, will be ready 
for free distribution. 
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Announcements Concerning the Missionaries TAL 


Everywhere will open its doors on 
Wednesday morning, October 8, at 10 
a. m., and will keep them open from 
Io a. m. to 6 p. m. on every week-day 
until October 28. The daily programme 
will be as follows: 10 o’clock, Opening 
Prayers; 11 to 1 and 2 to 4, demonstra- 
tions and addresses in the scenes; 4 to 5, 
Story Hour; 5 to 6, Mystery Plays. 

Stewards will be on hand constantly 
to explain the exhibit. We hope also 
that many of the missionaries will be 
present in the scenes to meet the visit- 
ors and to tell more particularly of their 
work and their people, their problems 
and their encouragements. The demon- 
strations in the scenes are little ten to 
fifteen minute plays, dialogues and pan- 
tomimes acted by the stewards, in which 
native life in each country is represented 
and the life of the Mission is made real 
and living to those who witness them. 
Many of these demonstrations have been 
written by our missionaries and all of 
them are based upon true incidents or 
upon the customs of the people whose 
life is thus portrayed. 

At one side of the demonstration hall 
a platform is to be built up and camp 
chairs will be provided whenever nec- 
essary. At five o’clock each afternoon, 
beginning with Monday, October 13, a 
mystery play will be presented on this 
platform. Mrs. Henry L. Hobart has 
written a new mystery play, “The Great 
Trail,” which is to be published by the 
Educational Department of the Board 
of Missions, and she has consented to 
train a company of young girls of Trin- 


ity Parish to present the first part of 
this play during “Everywhere.” With 
the limited space of the exposition it is: 
impossible to present the second part 
of the mystery. “The Great Trail” will 
be acted on Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays from October 13 to 24. It is 
hoped that the new Chinese mystery 
play, “The Broken Chain,” may also be 
presented during the exposition. 

The Junior Clergy Missionary Asso- 
ciation of New York, with its accus- 
tomed energy, has undertaken to organ- 
ize parish days so that the members of 
a parish may visit the exposition in a 
body. We may have a Trinity Day, a 
Grace Church Day, a St. Thomas’s 
Church Day, etc. Admission is free, 
and there will be a welcome for all at 
all times. The visitors to the Conven- 
tion are our special guests and we hope 
that they will find “Everywhere” inter- 
esting and profitable. 

“Everywhere” is a world in minia- 
ture undertaken by a single Board. 
There is no reason why each parish in 
the country should not have an “Every- 
where” in miniature for the missionary 
education of its members. The Educa- 
tional Department of the Board of Mis- 
sions is ready to help by advice and by 
the loan of curios, the rental of scenery 
and the provision of the text of mystery 
plays and demonstrations to those who 
wish to undertake such an educational 
campaign. It is the hope of the Depart- 
ment in.arranging this exposition that 
“Everywhere” may be useful to the 
whole Church. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS CONCERNING THE 
MISSIONARIES 


Africa 
Bishop Ferguson, coming to the Gen- 
eral Convention, left Monrovia the first 
week in August, sailed from Liverpool 
on September 13th and arrived at New 
York on the 19th. 
. Alaska 
The appointment by Bishop Rowe of 
Miss Mabel C. Watson, of Seattle, in 


place of Mrs. F. B. Evans, at Anvik, has 
been approved. Miss Watson sailed 
from Seattle on August 6th en route to 
Anvik. 

Miss Beulah E. Frederick, of East St. 
Louis, Ill., who was appointed on August 
6th as a nurse in St. Matthew’s Hospital, 
Fairbanks, left her home on August 25th 
and sailed from Seattle on the 3oth. 
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Archdeacon Hudson Stuck, coming to 
attend the General Convention, arrived 
at New York on September 4th. 

The Rev. Edward H. Moloney, of Pa- 
cific Grove, Cal., who was appointed on 
June roth, sailed from Seattle on July 
23d and arrived at Fort Yukon on 
August 5th. 

Mr. Charles W. Williams, on regular 
furlough with his wife and family, left 
Chena on August Ist, sailed from Skag- 
way on the 14th, arrived at Vancouver 
on the 18th and reached Omaha on Sep- 
tember 3d. ; 

Deaconess Mabel H. Pick, having been 
transferred by Bishop Rowe to Tanana, 
left Ketchikan on July 3oth. 

Miss Clara C. Johnston, of St. Mat- 
thew’s Hospital, Fairbanks, whose resig- 
nation took effect on July 2oth, arrived 
at Vancouver on August 18th. 

Miss Margaret R. Wightman arrived 
at Salchaket on August 2d. 

Miss Agnes Bolster, who sailed from 
Seattle on July 30th, arrived at Nenana 
-on August 14th. 

Miss Agnes M. Huntoon, on regular 
furlough, left Ketchikan on August 8th, 
going to her brother’s home in Chicago, 
Ill. 

Responding to an emergency call, Miss 
Barbara O’Connor, who was formerly a 
nurse at Iditarod, has gone to Fairbanks. 


Brazil 
Bishop Kinsolving, coming to the Gen- 
eral Convention, sailed from Southamp- 
ton on September 13th and arrived at 
New York on the 2oth. 


Cuba 


Miss Anna M. Reed, returning after 
a year’s leave of absence because of ill- 
ness in her family, sailed from New 
York on August 28th for Havana. 


Hankow 

Bishop Roots, coming to the General 
Convention, left Hankow September 
15th by the Trans-Siberian Route. 

Mr. Arthur S. Kean, who was ap- 
pointed on June roth, left Cambridge, 
Mass., on June 18th, and sailed from 
Vancouver on September roth. 


Announcements Concerning the Missionaries 


Honolulu 

Miss Mabel Ruth Schaeffer, who sailed 
from San Francisco on August 12th, ar- 
rived at Honolulu on the 18th. 

Mexico 

The Rev. William Watson, having 
been granted a leave of absence, left 
Mexico on September 25th. 

Shanghai 

Dr. Cecil Dabney, returning because 
of illness, with his wife sailed from 
Shanghai on August 15th, arrived at 
Vancouver on the 30th and went to his 
home in Baltimore, Md. 

Miss Annie W. Cheshire, returning 
on furlough by way of Europe, arrived 
at New York on September 8th and pro- 
ceded to Raleigh, N. C. 

Miss Annie Brown and Miss Mary 
Althea Bremer, who were appointed on 
May 15th, left New York on September 
2d and sailed from Vancouver on the 
roth. 

Miss Louise Strong Hammond, who 
was appointed on the same date, left 
South Byfield, Mass., on August 29th, 
and sailed from Vancouver on Septem- 
ber oth. 

The Philippines 

The Rev. E. A. Sibley, who sailed 
from Manila on July 31st, arrived at 
San Francisco on August 25th and 
reached Chicago on September 4th. 

Tokyo 

Deaconess Valborg D. Carlsen, who 
arrived at Vancouver on August 2d, 
reached her home at Melrose Highlands, 
Mass., on August 14th. 

Miss Alice M. Fyock, who came on the 
same steamer, proceeded to the Sani- 
tarium at Battle Creek, Michigan. 

Miss Ethel H. Correll, returning after 
regular furlough, left New York on 
August 4th, sailed from San Francisco 
on the 16th and arrived at Tokyo on 
September 3d. 

Wuhu 

Mrs. Carl F. Lindstrom, returning 
after leave of absence because of ill- 
ness, left Torhamn, Sweden, on Septem- 
ber 4th, and sailed from Southampton 
on September 23d for Shanghai. 


MISSIONARY SPEAKERS 


OR the convenience of those arrang- 
ing missionary meetings, the fol- 
lowing list of clergy and other mission- 
ary workers available as speakers is pub- 
lished. 

When no address is given, requests for 
the services of the speakers should be 
addressed to Mr. John W. Wood, Secre- 
tary, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


- The Church Missions House Staff 


The President and Secretaries of the 
Board are always ready to consider and, 
so far as possible, to respond to requests 
to speak upon the Church’s general work 
at home and abroad. Address each offi- 
cer personally at 281 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 


Secretaries of Departments 

I. Rev. G. W. Davenport, Danbury, 
Conn. 

iakeve jour R. Harding, D.D., 550 
West 157th Street, New York. 

iMiPeivevea GC. kee Bratenahl) Dp) D:, 
Room 810, Woodward Building, corner 
I5th and H Streets, N. W., Washing- 
tonal) C; 

IV. Rev. R. W. Patton, 412 Courtland 
Street, Atlanta, Ga. 

V. Rev. John E. Curzon, 4731 Beacon 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

VI. Rev. C. C. Rollit, 4400 Washburn 
Avenue, South, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Vil. 

NALLT. Rev. GC. Hunting, “1942- El 
Dorado Avenue, Berkeley, Cal. 


Alaska 
Rt. Rev. P. T. Rowe, D.D. 
Rev. Hudson Stuck, D.D. 
Miss Adda Knox (in Department V). 
Miss F. G. Langdon. 
Mr. C. W. Williams. 


Brazil 
Rt. Rev. L. L. Kinsolving, D.D. 
Rev. W. C. Brown, D.D. 
Cape Palmas 


Rt. Rev. S. D. Ferguson, D.D. 
Rev. Nathan Matthews. 


Eastern Oregon 
Re Reve Re LaPaddock D:D. 


Hankow 

Dr. Mary V. Glenton. 
Idaho 

Rt. Rev. .J."B. Funsten; D.D: 
Kyoto 


Rt vey HeSteGe Tucker, DID: 
Reveoiaekle Correll). 


Mexico 
Rt. Rey. H. D. Aves, DD: 
Rev. William Watson. 

Nevada 
Rt. Rev. H. D. Robinson, D.D. 


North Dakota 
Rt. Rev. Cameron Mann, D.D. 


Oklahoma 
Rt. Rey. Ha ke Brooke, DID: 


Philippine Islands 
Rev. E..A. Sibley. 


San Joaquin 
Ri Reva. Car oanrordss Ds: 
South Dakota 


Rev. P. J. Deloria. 
Rev. Luke Walker. 


. Tokyo 
Rt. Rev. John McKim, D.D. 
Rey. 2 ©) Darto: 
Rev. J. Hubard Lloyd. 
Rev. J. S. Motoda, Ph.D. 


Western Colorado 
Rt. Rev. B. Brewster, D.D. 


Wuhu 
Rt. Rev. D. T. Huntington, D.D. 


Work Among Mill People in the South 
Rev. H. D. Phillips. 
Work Among Negroes in the South 
Rev. Dr. McGuire, Field Agent, and 
the Rev. S. H. Bishop, Secretary, the 
American Church Institute for Negroes, 
416 Lafayette Street, New York. 
Archdeacon Russell, of St. Paul’s, 
Lawrenceville, Va. The Rev. A. B. Hun- 
ter, of St. Augustine’s, Raleigh, N. C. 
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Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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Africa 
A Sojourner in Liberia. 


Alaska 
The Borderland of the Pole. 


Brazil 
*Our Farthest South. 


China 

Our Foreign Medical 
Among Women. 

The Training Scuool for Bible Women, Han- 


kow. 
The Bible-Woman im-the China Mission. 
The ‘Training School for Bible Women, 
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TO THE BOARD OF MISSIONS - 


TWO CHAPTERS FROM PERSONAL 
EXPERIENCE 


In connection with the United Offering of 1913 much thought and prayer 
have been given by the members of the Woman’s Auxiliary to the gift of life. 
The leaders among both the women and juniors have a growing sense of their 
responsibility, and are questioning how they may influence the girls and younger 


women. 


It will interest such leaders as these, especially, and suggest to them the 


means by which future workers may be trained through the varied experiences of 
life, to read the stories which Miss Bull, for more than twenty years in Japan, 
and Mrs. Moort, from her remote station in Africa, have been good enough to 
send us and allow us to print in the pages of the Church’s Missionary magazine. 


HOW I BECAME A MISSIONARY 
By Lelar Bull 


Y mother taught me the great 
foundation truths and told me 
stories of our Lord and of the 
great characters of the Bible 

from a time so early in my life that 1 
do not remember when I did not know 
them. 

She took the Child’s Paper for me and 
my brothers and sisters, and the Ameri- 
can Messenger, in both of which there 
were often references to the conditions 
of the heathen world and the efforts 
being made to enlighten it. Under her 
guidance we joined in an effort of the 
American children to secure the first 
mission ship which, I think, plied 
among the islands of the South Pacific 
Ocean. 

When I was quite young we had a 
short visit from a distant connection of 
the family, who was a missionary to 
Burmah. I think she must have given 


us a little leaden idol, on which I used. 


to gaze with pity that there were those, 
ignorant of the true God and Savior, 
offering useless prayers to such a thing 
as that. Pictures of the juggernaut and 
of women throwing their babies into the 
Ganges touched me deeply. In this way 
I learned the need of missions and the 
use of missions very young, but I do not 
remember ever thinking of going as a 
missionary myself. I would never have 


thought that such a wilful, naughty girl 
as I could be of any use in such holy 
work, requiring the endurance of such 
great hardships. 

The only church in our village was a 
Baptist one. When there was a pastor 
there was usually a Sunday-school, 
which we attended. One summer, when 
I think there was no pastor, some ladies 
from Philadelphia, who were at the wat- 
ering place, opened a Sunday-school for 
the village children, at this church build- 
ing. Their teaching made a great im- 
pression upon us. They pressed home 
upon us that we ought to give our hearts 
to Jesus now, read the Bible every day 
and pray, all of which we had been 
taught by our mothers, but now it came to 
us with added force, and we tried to fol- 
low their teaching. If that had been an 
Episcopal Church the story of my spirit- 
ual self during the following four or 
five years would have been very different. 
But, as you know, the Baptist Church 
does not take the little ones into the fold 
until they are supposed to reach the 
“years of discretion.” Dear mother was 
truly a saint herself, but very humble, 
very reserved on spiritual subjects. When 
the way for her to speak was somehow 
opened, her few words were golden and 
ever to be remembered, but I struggled on 
mostly alone, as reserved as mother, un- 
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til, when I reached my teens, some fool- 
ish agnostic talk which I had unfortu- 
nately heard fitted in with my vain esti- 
mate of my own intellectual ability to 
judge what was true and what false. I 
was only a child, but in my heart secretly 
I became an infidel and was proud of my- 
self because of it. But the dear Lord 
heard my mother’s constant prayers for 
her children, and brought me back to a 
knowledge of the truth. At first I thought 
I had committed an unpardonable sin. 
I remember praying over the cradle of 
my baby brother that he might be kept 
from being lost like myself. I was a 
very miserable girl, but the dear Lord 
did not forget me, but opened the way 
for me to go to Detroit to school. 

At Detroit I came into a very differ- 
ent spiritual atmosphere, for my uncle’s 
family were all members of St. Paul’s 
Church, and they and my Sunday-school 
teacher, with all the teachings of the 
Church, helped to clear my mistakes 
away and to bring the wandering lamb 
safely into the fold. In all this 
there was no thought of a missionary 
life, but these experiences, childish as 
they were, helped me to sympathize 
with others more widely, and so helped 
to prepare me for mission work. The 
desire to engage in such work might 
have come earlier if there had been a 
Woman’s Auxiliary and a junior branch 
at St. Paul’s in those days; but I have 
no recollection of any teaching about 
missions, even from the pulpit. It was 
after I graduated in 1864, and had been 
teaching two or three years, that I 
heard Dr. Pitkin lecture on his experi- 
ences in Japan. This aroused my inter- 
est in this country, but did not suggest 
any missionary effort on my part. 

In 1872 I was teaching in Dalton, 
Mass. There was no Episcopal church 
there at that time. The lady with whom 
I boarded was a very earnest member 
of the Woman’s Board of the Congre- 
gational Church and took me with her to 
the monthly meetings of her parish 
branch. The president was very pro- 
gressive, She planned a kind of mis- 
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sion study course for a year, appoint- 
ing certain members to prepare papers 
on the different mission fields. I asked 
for Japan as my subject and had six 
months to study it up. I read every- 
thing I could obtain on Japan, especially 
searching out the histories of the mis- 
sions from THE Spirit or Missions and 
the magazines issued by the Congrega- 
tional boards and that of the Woman’s 
Union Missionary Society. Among the 
books which I read was Mrs. Pruyn’s 
“Grandmother's Letters from Japan.” 
Later, noticing that Mrs. Pruyn had re- 
turned to Albany, I tried to persuade her 
to come to Lebanon and organize a 
branch there. 

She replied that she could not come, 
but startled me by asking me to apply 
for an appointment to go to Japam as a 
missionary teacher under the Woman’s 
Union Board. I had had such an ex- 
alted idea of the saintly character of the 
missionary that it surprised me that Mrs. 
Pruyn should think such an ordinary 
person as I could do such work. I took 
the letter to my dear mother, and she 
thoughtfully said she felt sure that no 
one should undertake such work who is 
not very strong physically, and reminded 
me that I had never been robust. This 
was the reply I gave to Mrs. Pruyn, who 
wrote back that some of the most effec- 
tive work which had been accomplished 
on the mission field had been done by the 
least robust missionaries. She did not, 
however, ask me to reconsider my de- 
cision, 

In 1879 my dear mother passed to her 
reward. We had our own little Episcopal 
Church and Woman’s Auxiliary at that 
time in Lebanon. My interest in all the 
work of our Board had continually in- 
creased, but especially in Japan. As I 
read of the progress of the work there I 
longed to go and help. I had come to 
realize that the work could not be more 
trying physically than that I was doing 
as a teacher in America. I did not think 
myself “good enough” for the holy work; 
but experience had shown me how won- 
derfully God can use a life consecrated 
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to His service to do His work. It was 
in 1885 that at last I ventured to apply 
to the Board for appointment to work in 
Japan, to be refused by Bishop Williams 
because he thought persons over thirty 
could not learn the language. I ventured 
to differ with him, as I thought that it 
depended more upon ability to learn a 
language and a habit of study, both of 
which I think I possess. But again he 
refused, saying that he did not, at that 
time, need any more women missionaries. 
The Secretary of the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary was very sympathetic with my 
disappointment, and suggested my writ- 
ing to Bishop Hare to ask if he had not 
something for me to do in his Indian 
work. I was interested in his work, but 
not drawn to it as to that of Japan. It 
was very remarkable—the way I felt 
called of God to this field and no other. 
It was my daily prayer that in His own 
good time He would open the way for 
me to go to help this work. If I had had 
any private means, I would have gone 
anyway; I felt so sure that I was called 
of God. 

I think it was in 1887 when I was 
teaching in Pittsfield, Mass., and living 
with my sister there, that I met Bishop, 
then the Rev. Mr., McKim, who was 
visiting a relative who was also our 
friend. What I heard from him about 
the work, both at her house and in his 
address at St. Stephen’s Church, inten- 
sified my longing to help it personally. I 
asked him if there was nothing that I 
could do to help, and he kindly answered, 
“You could teach,’ meaning, of course, 
that I could teach English, and so add to 
the efficiency of the educational work. 
Shortly after that, when I read in the 
February or March number, 1888, of the 
Sprrit or Missrons, a letter from Bishop 
Williams asking for an experienced 
teacher about forty years old for a 
ladies’ educational society, one who 
would not be required to learn the lan- 
guage, I felt that the way for me had 
been opened. I immediately applied for 
this position, was invited to meet the 
Board and to bring my New York State 
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Teachers’ Life Certificate, which I had 


obtained by successful examinations 
shortly before. The result was an 
appointment. The Woman’s Auxil- 
iary of St. Stephen’s Church and 


other friends helped me with prepa- 
rations, and in eleven days, after a 
farewell visit to my father in Lebanon, I 
started from Pittsfield and arrived at 
Osaka about the 2oth of May, 1888, in 
time to join Mrs. Henry Laning in her 
strenuous effort to keep the daily work at 
the “Osaka Ladies’ Institute” from lan- 
guishing for lack of sufficient teaching 
force. 

Perhaps it will be interesting to hear 
my experience with the language. It 
proved, I think, my contention that abil- 
ity to learn a language and the habit of 
study are of more importance than mere 
age. Grammar had never been a difficult 
study to me. When quite a child I had 
“parsed” long passages from Milton’s 
“Paradise Lost” without any help from 
my teacher. French had been acquired 
at school in Detroit with facility and 
pleasure. I had a natural ability to grasp 
the grammatical structure of a language, 
to notice and remember the inflections 
and order of words, and a retentive mem- 
ory for a vocabulary. This last I found 
was not so good as when I was younger. 
After hearing some single, unrelated 
name or word, I would speedily forget it, 
but my habit of study enabled me to fix 
the words I wanted by bringing them 
into prope: relations, and so to assist 
memory by suggestion. 

If I had had more time for the study 
of the language, I think I could have 
acquired a working knowledge of it 
sooner. But I was teaching English and 
music six hours a day at the Ladies’ In- 
stitute, and had not much time to pre- 
pare lessons in Japanese. 

Fortunately I did not need to wait 
until I could do evangelistic work in 
Japanese before I could teach the pre- 
cious truths of the Gospel. I had an ex- 
cellent interpreter in one of the Christian 
Japanese teachers of the Institute. To- 
gether we taught a Bible class of lady 
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pupils on Sundays. Later, pupils whom 
I had trained helped me to carry on a 
Sunday-school in my own house for the 
children of the neighborhood in which I 
lived, And.I also have taught many a 
class of young men who could understand 
English. 

My Japanese teacher was an especially 
skilful one. He could give me but five 
one-hour lessons before the summer va- 
cation, but succeeded so well in giving 
me a clear idea of the way to express the 
three tenses of a verb, and the order of 
the words in a simple sentence, that by 
the help of a dictionary I could do some 
shopping or communicate my wishes to 
my servant. The great difficulty was to 
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understand what was said to me by others. 

I think that our young lady mission- 
aries, who make the study of the lan- 
guage their principal business, acquire a 
working knowledge—for evangelistic 
work—in three years or less. It took me 
longer, but I do not think it was so much 
my age as the fact that my work was all 
in English and I had so little time for 
study. The principal reason why I suc- 
ceeded as well as I did, I devoutly be- 
lieve, was that friends of great faith 
were praying, as.I was myself, definitely, 
for this blessing on me, in order that I 
might be able to teach the Japanese 
women and children in their own tongue 
the truths of the Gospel. 


HOW I BECAME A MISSIONARY 
By Elisabeth M. Moort 


“He shall choose our inheritance for us.” 


HAVE read that we do not come to 
our life work by accident, but by 
God’s leading and appointment. 
Many persons asked me when | was 

in America last, why I returned to 
Africa, why leave so much and go so 
far, suffering from fevers and privations, 
with no friend near. Sometimes I did 
not feel like making a reply, but rather 
asked myself, “Is it possible that the 
trend of my life does not speak for me? 
I mean that it shall.” The question 
seemed to me an unnecessary one, Why 
should not my actions be regarded as 
though I were a professional, busy with 
my chosen work with no thought of any 
other occupation? 

The beginning? It began with my 
early teens when a little circle of girls 
organized a missionary society in the 
Sunday-school of the little New England 
town in which I was born. Actuated by 
the stories of missionary labors in home 
and foreign fields, which were read to us 
while our fingers were busy with a patch- 
work quilt which was to be sold and the 
proceeds given to aid in the great work, 
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we resolved to become home mission- 
aries. These resolutions were strength- 
ened when opportunity was given some 
of us to hear a real, live missionary from 
India recount many of her experiences. 
I have a book in which I was accustomed 
to copy some of my most precious, bits 
of thought and experience, and into it 
went all I could remember of that mis- 
sionary’s talk. I was very much inter- 
ested and remembered a great deal. 
Strange to say, many of that missionary’s 
experiences have since been my own. 
You may not wonder, then, that we 
earnestly sought opportunities for doing 
good in our own neighborhood. We felt 
it our duty to go, and our offers of as- 
sistance were kindly received, to the 
home of a poor workman, whose wife 
had recently died leaving six small chil- 
dren. After our home duties were con- 
scientiously performed we went on Sat- 
urdays to help those children prepare for 
Sunday in order that they might go to 
Sunday-school clean and tidy. We 
ironed, mended, swept and scrubbed, do- 
ing our very best though it was hard 
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work. In various ways we tried to make 
ourselves generally useful. There were 
many sm:les among our own people at 
our earnest endeavors, but I am sure 
they looked on with hearty approval. 

About this time I became anxious to 
feel God’s love and approval of my 
course. My Sunday-school lessons, as 
well as day-school studies, were faith- 
fully committed and my home duties 
faithfully performed. 1 wanted to be 
sure that I was right in thinking that the 
Kingdom of Heaven was within me, that 
the coming of the Comforter to my heart 
and life gave me power over any form 
of sin, sorrow, even death itself. To 
this revelation I was gradually being led 
by a dear Sunday-school teacher who is 
now in Paradise. 

Thus my life passed on in various 
duties until I found myself teaching 
school in Delaware. I met with some 
success in Sunday-school work by ar- 
ranging for the first Christmas-tree that 
had ever been seen there. In November 
I began to talk and plan for this event. 
There was no Sunday-school, but it was 
an easy matter to get the young folks 
interested in something new. On Sun- 
day afternoons I began with the Advent 
season to give some Bible lessons. I sent 
home for music and we practised carols 
faithfully, so that a grand literary and 
musical program was rendered by the 
local talent. Far too much of my slender 
salary went for decorations and some 
useful gifts, but the amount of pleasure 
which they seemed to give fully compen- 
sated for any sacrifice made. I after- 
wards had a regular attendance in Sun- 
day-school of thirty girls and boys. 

After three years spent in that neigh- 
borhood and during a summer vacation, 
I received a call to assist in an important 
position in a large charitable institution 
in Philadelphia, where I remained seven 
years. Many experiences there did much 
to develop the early tendencies of my 
life, and lessons in patience and forbear- 
ance were forced upon me. It was there 
that my training in nursing began. The 
house physician taught me the value of 
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sanitation and surgical cleanliness. He 
insisted upon my accompanying him upon 
his rounds among the sick, explaining 
many symptoms and courses of treat- 
ment. He left me to carry out his direc- 
tions and prepare the sick diet. The 
institution did not then boast of an in- 
firmary and a trained nurse, as it does 
today. It was after this that I obtained 
a nurse’s certificate, for which I worked 
hard in a training-school for a short 
term, then taking a post graduate course. 
I could never give account of what the 
years in that charitable institution were 
tome. It was actual training of a varied 
sort. My health was perfect, and I en- 
joyed the work. Real missionary life it 
was too—assisting in the management, 
overlooking the work of the employees 
about the house, writing a good deal, 
guiding the steps of the blind and infirm, 
reading and singing to the sick, writing 
letters for them—no looking for oppor- 
tunities, for they were everywhere. I 
taught an old woman who was anxious to 
read her Bible. She had no advantages 
when young, and it was wonderful to see 
how ‘she applied herself to the book. I 
have never seen anything as touching as 
her gratitude and satisfaction when she 
was able to spell and slowly read the 
words, ‘God so loved the world that He 
gave His only begotten Son.’ Her 
death occurred soon after. 

It was in 1897 that I left that institu- 
tion and came to Africa to assist my 
husband in his work here, and in the es- 
tablishment of a training-school for girls. 
It was a small beginning in the rectory. 
Sometimes I had twenty-four girls. They 
filled the house to overflowing. It was a 
new experience for me, as most of them 
could not speak a word of English, and 
had to be taught to sit in a chair, instead 
of on the floor, to sleep in beds, instead 
of on the floor. They did not take to 
sleeping in beds readily, for after seeing 
them get in bed, I would return later to 
find them calmly sleeping on the floor, 
but under the bed. 

They were taught to use knife, fork 
and spoon instead of putting food in their 
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mouths with their fingers, to set the table, 
with the food in different dishes upon it 
instead of gathering around a huge pot 
of rice and fish on the floor. The loin 
cloth was easily exchanged for dresses 
and different articles of clothing. The 
care of this clothing then had to be 
taught, and the daily care of the house, 
the making of beds, washing of dishes 
and the manifold duties of housekeeping 
made plenty of work. 

There were many laughable mistakes 
made by these veritable babes of chil- 
dren, and I often wished that my friends 
were near to see their innocence and ig- 
norance. I used to wonder if these chil- 
dren did not think the bit of civilization 
into which I tried to initiate them a 
bother, as it entailed such an endless 
round of duty. In six months I had 
taught them to read simple sentences that 
I printed on the blackboard. I did not 
have books then. Their delight over the 
new books with pretty colored pictures 
was pleasant to see. Prayers and Bible 
lessons were easily learned, and I cannot 
explain the feeling that came to me when, 
one day, I heard a little girl sing in a 
clear, sweet tone, as she was busily dust- 
ing the steps, “Jesus loves me, this I 
know.” It was the first hymn I had 
taught them to sing. Two of the girls 
from the twenty-four are with me today, 
and have grown into young womanhood. 
They have been confirmed, are faithful to 
their teachings and loyal Churchwomen. 
That was a happy, busy time. The girls 
took their teaching in the most matter of 
fact way, and there sprang up a pleasant 
spirit of rivalry among them over the 
lessons. Intellectually there seemed no 
inferiority when comparing them with 
children of other lands. At first they 
screamed and ran away from the dolls 
that were shown them, but were soon 
asking for cloth and needle to make 
“Daby” a new frock. Their own clothing 
was accepted and worn with much pride, 
and the day for clean clothing after the 
bath was looked forward to with pleasure. 

There were experiences of visiting na- 
tive towns where we had some Bible 
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readings, prayers and singing with a 
group gathered after our arrival. The 
governor of the town gave us the use of 
the large front room of his hut. When 
our girls had learned to sing many of the 
hymns of the Church hymnal, I took 
them to these meetings to help with the 
singing and to let their parents and 
friends see the improvement they had 
made since coming to us. Some of the 
members of the Woman’s Auxiliary of 
Trinity Church were appointed to go 
regularly for such services, and, with the 
aid of an interpreter, simple explanations 
of the Bible readings were given. One 
hour was devoted to these little services, 
and they seemed very precious. The 
group, composed almost entirely of 
women, was quiet and attentive. During 
these months, on several occasions, some 
of the women came to the rectory and 
asked me to pray for them. Sometimes 
when they came, they told me they had 
stopped in the “bush” to talk to God. 
This work continued four years, and 
after having laid the foundations of 
Trinity Church, which is now nearing 
completion, my husband became ill and 
we returned to America that he might re- 
ceive medical treatment. He spent three 
years in St. Luke’s Hospital, New York, 
and the Episcopal Hospital, Philadelphia. 
I need not speak of those years of hopes 
and fears, during which my only child 
died and I nursed my mother through her 
last illness, my father having died while 
I was in Africa. God’s hand seemed 
heavy upon me. My husband died sud- 
denly, and immediately after I went to 
spend some time with my sisters. In 
passing through New York I went to see 
the Secretary at the Church Missions 
House. He met me and said he had just 
commenced a letter to me to ask what I 
intended to do. I said at once that I 
wanted to return to Africa. No other 
thought had come to me. Through the 
intervening years my first impressions of 
that native village, Krootown, had re- 
mained with me. When | thought of 
those closely built huts, narrow streets 
thronged with men, women and children, 
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sunk in idleness, superstition and heath-- 


enism, this, too, with the modern vices 
which find their way into all coast towns, 
I felt I had no right to remain home with 
this knowledge. Before the illness of my 
husband a piece of land was given him 
on which to build a chapel for the peo- 
ple, and it was his earnest desire that a 
work should be established there. Though 
I did not return to work there, it is 
gratifying to write of the splendid work 
being done in St. Thomas’ Chapel built 
on that very piece of ground. The work 
is conducted by a very energetic native 
priest. I attended a service there, and it 
was a fine sight to see those strong men 
and women in native dress kneeling be- 
fore the altar in Holy Communion, join- 
ing in the service, singing heartily in 
their native tongue, and giving freely of 
their means for the support of the work. 
I could not help thinking, “What hath 
God wrought!” . 

I had received a letter from Bishop 
Ferguson, asking me to take part in the 
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work in Liberia. The matter had been 
settled in my heart for a long time, and 
at the next meeting of the Board of Man- 
agers of Missions I received my appoint- 
ment from it. The few months which 
elapsed before I sailed for Africa I spent 
in district nursing in Philadelphia. In 
June, 1904, I started on my long journey 
to my chosen field. I have written from 
time to time of the work in the little 
house in Clay-Ashland and our removal 
to the large, airy Hall at Bromley. Our 
work here is much hindered by lack of 
helpers. Our greatest need is for teach- 
ers of high Christian character. Our 
girls must see such examples before 
them, if they are to develop into the type 
of womanhood we desire. Are we to 
doubt that God answers prayer, or to 
rejoice in the fact that help is at hand? 

My call to the work seems plain and 
loud, and I pray that others may hear and 
count it a privilege to work here with 
Him, and for-‘Him who went about doing 
good. 


THE UNITED OFFERING 
A TRIENNIAL GIFT OF THANKS 


ENERAL Convention last as- 
sembled in New York City in 
the year 1889. At that time 
the service of the Woman’s 

Auxiliary was held in the Church of the 
Holy Communion and its triennial mass 
meeting in a neighboring hall. 

A united offering had been asked of 
the women, and the amount—$2,000— 
had been specified. With one-half of 
that amount the church at Anvik, Alaska, 
was to be built, with the other half Miss 
Lovell, then working in St. Thomas’ 
Parish, New York, was to be sent to 
Japan. Many members of the Auxiliary 
remember that this sum was accom- 
plished because one woman present gave 
the $1,000 for the church, the other 
$1,000 being the combined gift of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary to the Board of Mis- 
sions, 


Again, after the lapse of twenty-four 
years, we are meeting in New York. 
Our service is to be in the Cathedral 
Church, all unplanned in 1889; our offer- 
ing is limited by no stated sum. We 
only know that of its whole amount not 
more than $20,000 is to be devoted to 
buildings for women workers in the Mis- 
sion field. What it shall be will be told us 
at the mass meeting in Carnegie Hall, on 
the afternoon of Thursday, October 9. 
Its sum depends on what loving and 
prayerful and conscientious preparation 
has been made by the women of the 
Church during the last three years. 

Diocesan and parochial treasurers and 
other officers of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
have been laying the matter before the 
women in dioceses and parishes. Many 
have written and printed in leaflet and 
diocesan and parochial papers and re- 


fee 


ports; they have distributed vast num- 
bers of leaflets and boxes sent from the 
Church Missions House; they have made 
many visits and spoken at many meet- 
ings; they have called upon others to 
help in spoken, written and printed word. 

And hundreds and thousands of women 
in these three years, since our last United 
Offering was made in Cincinnati in I9Io, 
have been praying and planning and giv- 
ing for this. “Many have given every 
day—if only a penny—for it; others 
have given weekly or monthly; others 
have marked birthdays and other anni- 
versaries with their gifts; others have 
made them tokens of an oft-recurring 
thankfulness. If all had done as these, 
what might not be the sum of this United 
Offering of ours! 

But there are many among the women 
of the Church who never yet have given 
toward it, many who do not even yet 
know what it means. Should these words 
reach the eyes of any such, there is still 
time for them to share in this Triennial 
Thank Offering. 

If they cannot reach the treasurer in 
their own diocese, they can bring their 
contribution to the Service, placed in an 
envelope marked with the amount and 
the name of the diocese whence they 
come. If they cannot be present they 
can send their gift so marked to the 
Secretary of the Woman’s Auxiliary at 
the Church Missions House, New York. 
Checks should be made payable to George 
Gordon King, Treasurer. 


UT however large and loving this 
gift of means shall be, we must 
constantly remember that gift 
which some most favored ones 

are making—the gift of self. A treasure 
of life must be offered to make the 
treasure of means effective. In the past 
three years more than seventy women 
have been sent out under appointment to 
the mission field. It is interesting to 
notice what some of these have to say 
of the compelling influence that planted 
the desire or nurtured the wish or mould- 
ed the action. 


The Woman’s Auxiliary 


We are happy that it has sometimes 
been the Woman’s Auxiliary and its 
Junior Department, the example of mem- 
bers, the presence at meetings where 
Auxiliary workers or Missionaries have 
spoken, the sharing in the Auxiliary 
work; again the call has come through 
the direct appeal of the Missionary; 
again from the repeated hearing of the 
need. One young missionary writes, “I 
think my offering was almost wholly due 
to continuous reading of the SpiRIT OF 
Missions.” One was influenced “partly 
through working in the Junior Depart- 
ment, partly by Auxiliary study classes, 
partly through attendance at Silver Bay, 
largely through two sermons preached 
several years apart, and, most of all, 
through a series of sermons where the 
preacher prayed that as a result of his 
preaching some one might offer for the 
mission field.” One new recruit writes: 


“The Auxiliary did not enter into my life 
at all until I had entered the Deaconess 
School. It is hard for me to say just 
what caused me to seek missionary work, 
as I began to consider it as a child. The 
idea simply and naturally grew until I 
was in a position to carry out my de- 
sires.” 

In these different statements there is 
much food for thought, perhaps in none 
more so than the last. If the Church is 
really a Missionary Society, is it not the 
simplest and most natural thing to expect 
that a baptized child should have the 
Missionary instinct? The question then 
only remains—where shall my Mission- 
ary life be passed? In what place is it 
God’s will that I show before men the 
power of Jesus and the Resurrection? 

And one most important part of the 
work of leaders in the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary—whether that work lies with older 
women or younger, with children or the 
very little helpers in the Babies’ Branch 
—must be to show to these those places 
where the love of God still remains un- 
known, that so they may yearn to send 
into the dark regions of the earth the 
glory of His Truth. 


[ 


| THE JUNIOR PAGE 


THE OLDER GIRLS AND THE 
TRIENNIAL 


HE Junior leaders will remember 
that at the Convention in Cincin- 
nati, 1910, one of the most important 
questions discussed was the one of gain- 
ing and holding “older girls and younger 
women” for the Auxiliary. It was then 
recommended that the Junior Depart- 
ment should undertake the work, and 


-that there should be special officers ap- 


pointed for it, that these branches should 
be created between the Convention of 
Ig10 and 1913, so that at the time of 
the, latter these young women should go 
in a body into the Woman’s Auxiliary. 
Very few dioceses have appointed these 
special officers. It is difficult to know 
why not. On this account the work has 
failed to be done on a large scale. Mas- 
sachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Western New York and Maryland have 
such officers, and their work is beginning 
to tell, but altogether there is no such 
group of young women ready to go into 
the Auxiliary, this October, as some of 
us had dreamed of. From many dio- 
ceses comes the warning, “If you try to 
force these new branches into the 
Woman’s Auxiliary, you will lose them 
altogether, for they are not ready for 
graduation.” So the question has been, 
what shall be done about carrying out 
the last part of the suggested plan, and 
the best answer under the circumstances 
seems to be to let such parish branches 
as wish to graduate do so, but not to 


“ urge it upon those who wish to stay in 


the Junior Department. For these last 
the work of the new officer should con- 
tinue, holding already existing branches 
and trying to get new ones, but always 
working toward the point of graduating 
them by 1916, so that after that Triennial 
the Woman’s Auxiliary shall include 
these young women. Meanwhile we 


make an earnest appeal to all dioceses, 
will you not take as one of your most 
important enterprises for the years 1913- 
1916, the creation of these branches? 


THE JUNIOR, REPORT 


ACH year the Junior Report is 
printed and made up from the 
answers sent by the different branches 
in response to our inquiries. This year 
the report will be on hand for the Tri- 
ennial. It is full of suggestions, and we 
venture to commend it, not to the care- 
less reading of leaders but to their care- 
ful study. If each one would read it 
through, with the question after each 
suggestion, “Could I not try that in my 
branch?” surely it would prove more 
than interesting. One of the things 
which keeps us from making all the 
progress we might is that we do not 
experiment enough. What has proved 
successful in one place is at least worth 
trying in our branch. So let each leader 
take such suggestions as those in the 
report on study and ask himself, “Why 
cannot I answer, as some do, that all 
branches have studied? Which of the 
text books in the list could I use?” Un- 
der the report on the United Offering, 
“Have I used letters and leaflets, notices 
in the diocesan paper, etc.?” “If I have 
not, why should I not in the future?” 
“Have I tried to train leaders by In- 
stitutes? If not, could £ have an In- 
stitute this winter?” 


MISSION STUDY CLASSES 


E ARE glad to be able to announce 
definitely that four or five of the 
mission study classes at the time of the 
Triennial will be for Junior leaders, one 
for the Secretaries of the Babies’ 
Branch, and the others for those in 
charge of the older Juniors. 
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The Welkom Warmer 


Endorsed by the medical profession 
and hospital authorities as the only 
modern and sensible substitute for 
the Hot-water Bottle. 


to Heat 
No Rubber 


THE WELKOM WARMER OUTFIT 

It is made of metai, and is heated within one 
minute by the lighting and insertion of tube con- 
taining a blazeless, smokeless and odorless fuel. 
generating a heat of uniform temperature which 
lasts two hours, at a_cost of less than one cent. 

As a pain-killer the WELKOM 
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